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OF CHINA. 


Charles Gutzlaff, 
tk, dated Macao, 


GUTZLAFF—INTERIOR 
of Letter from Rex 
40. Fert, Esq. of New 
{Communicated to the N. Observer.) 

My engagements from different quarters have 
been lately. very pressing, and I \am happy to say, 
that for the last six monthe, 1 could bestow all my 
time for the promotion of the gospel. Greatly dis- 
appointed in: not accompanying |your envoy, who 
died at Macao; to Japan, I hoped to proceed to that 
country in an English vessel. ough this vessel 
‘was despatched’to Macao for purpose, she was 
prevented by circumstances reaching this 
place, whilst-f was kept for nearly six months in a 
state of expectation, and remained under sailing 
orders until November. In the meanwhile, the 
house of ‘Olyphant & Co. despatehed the Himme- 
leh, us @ missionary ship to this country ; but having 
five months ago engaged to go in the former ship, 
which was daily expected, I couli to my great re- 
gret not avail myself of this offer; Such were the 
circumstances, when I was called upon, in Octo- 
bes last, to Fokeen for the release of a shipwrecked 
erew. 
» When embarking, I provided myself with a very 
considerable number of Bibles and Tracts, as many 
as we could stow away in our cabins, the vessel be- 
ing very small, and filled with men; and thus pre- 

» we arrived, October 24th,|in Tang-soa bay. 
his is an inlet of more than 20) miles in extent, 
presenting a barren shore and many villages, with 
the city ot Tang-soa at the southwestern extremi- 
ty. Though a large fleet may find here sufficient 
shelter against all winds, a great| part of the lcwer 
bay ie high and dry during ebb tide. Here, as 
every where else, the ocean es from-the Chi- 
nese coast, and extensive estuaries are gradually 
changed into fertile rice fields. 
- ‘The nextimorning, we proceeded on our journey. 
In our attempt to proceed as far as possible in a 
boat along the shore and to*land |at a distant vil- 
lage, we were nearly frustrated by nearly swamp- 
ing our little skiff. Chinese ingenuity was, towards 
the land, displayed to the greatest advantage. The 
people were in search of shell fish ; and to obtain 
them tw as large quantities as possible, they had 
spread an immense net at the |bottom, which a 
crowd on shore dragged, whilst some people ina 
boat directed the motions, and telegraphed to them 
by: some sticks their success or failure. Thus the 
ground. was swept quite clean, and the whole 
emali ecaly tribe had no means of escape. A 
China man puts:land and sea unier heavy contri- | 
bution, and wherever he lives, neither animai nor 
useful plant will escape his notice, but certainly 
constitute a part of his mess. [| have seen them 
angling for little frogs in a flooded rice field, and 
periodically hunt rats, which they otherwise not 
destroyed, to serve for their table. Such are the 
of an overcrowding population. 

On landing, we might-have imagined to be in 
the desert of Arabia. All was floating sand and 
gravel. .By some means or the other, however, 
the had contrived to condense it, and from 


_ such beds they gained a scanty cop of potatoes or 


earth nuts. Yet in many places the young plants 
were entirely scorched, and the harvest in general 
very scanty. | 
he village we entered consisted of a number 
of hovels, irregularly built, but so|thickly inhabited, 
that we were soon surrounded by numerous crowds. 
The people, notwithstanding their poverty, showed 
themselves very generous, and soon invited us to a 
watery repast, which we howev 
commenced to deal out the inestimable treasures 
Addressing my auditors in a 
lively-strain,; and preaching Jesus Christ, of whom 
they had never heard, I perceived with pleasure 
that they thronged about me iu|increasing num- 
bers. When both their curiosity as well as avidity 
after books was satisfied, the sick made their ap- 
and even in this small | 
r was considerable, and the diseases were most 
loathsome. How many physicians will you be obli- 
ged to send out, in order to do away with human 
sufferings amongst these myriads! May they soon 
come, Wherever they travel, they will find work, 
and a hearty welcome to boot. (Having this time 
no medicines with me, we immediately set forward 
to the place of our destination; Cheo pu, a city 
about thirty miles inland. Our guides touk charge 
of our book bags, whilst each of my companions 
carried as many books as he could. — 
Five miles we had to walk over an isthmus of 


nor any living creature exeept man. 
inhabitants ‘of this dreary spot had built their habi- 
tations along the strand, and’were living apon the 
sea. There was even not water to’ quench their 
thirst, nor a potato bed around/|their hovel; but 
notwithstanding all this, the people were cheerful. 
Leoking with wistful eyes at 7 books, which 
they tho I had for sale, I as whether they 
could read, and being answered |in the affirmative, 
I tendered a volume gratis. This liberality called 
the population from the corners of their cottages, 
and where we ,supposed only | very few to live, 
crowds made suddenly their appearance. So I 
went on distributiag, and if I happened to forget a 
single man, he used to run after me with great 
speed, exclaiming ; book, a book! Iwas at the 
same time in mental prayer, that the Saviour, in 
much mercy, might bless his word to the souls of 
these people. . Since they have} no worldly chat- 
tels to lead their thoughts astray from their God, 
and have little to expect in this jife, it might per- 
haps be presumed that they would seize upon the 
treasures retained for them in heaven. Yet even 
the most abject wretch prefers, often, a life of 
misery tothe joys of the future! world, and while 
dragging out his existence undet reiterated sighs, 
can never. so much as raise his eyes to heaven. 
We are.indeed a forlorn race, no matter of what 
nation or rank. 

With the satisfaction were 
is y pace. over the deser{, and occasionally 
wanderer, with whom I entered in- 
to conversation. The name of Jesus entirely un- 
known, the-most. obvious Christian truth hidden, 
and the mind eaveloped in impenetrable darkness, 
are obstacles to frighten the |most persevering 
teacher. .. Thus, after long and most impressive 
conversations, [ had the mortification to learn, that 
my auditor had all the while minutely surveyed my 
clothing, and scarcely heeded njy exhortations. 

Amarch of 
brought on 


mess was daly geasoned with sand, it did not prove 
very palatable and therefore very little delayed 


our journey. now. emerged gradually into an 
extensive valley; which had begn. gained from 

sea. It might be about fifteen miles in circumfe- 
rence, and numbered more than thirty small and 
hamlets. It need! not to that every 
inch of ground ‘was cu nd that all the ar- 


q 


(BLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, BY 


the | formed resolutions, and insincere promise to 


brought | faster asleep.’ | 


and as the tidings that an exhorter of the world had 
arrived gradually spread, the people en in 


_-}-bringing in their potato crops speedily left off their 


work-end hastened towards us. Many returned a 


} whilst others cut off pieces of sugar cane, and pre- 
sented other fruit in return. It was a real festival 
for the whole valley, which will be long remem- 
bered by all the inhabitants. Many mothers 
greatly urged their children to run after us, and 
to get a buok, which they might read to them. 
What might I have given, if one of the supporters 
of the Chinese mission had been present this day ! 
It wags for mea day of real rejoicing ; and though I 
might reflect that curiosity was the great spring of 
such an eagerness, J was on the other hand per- 
suaded that God can bless the perusal of his word, 
even to the curious reader, | 

When we approached the first borough, we had 
not a single voluine left. ‘Phis place consisted of a 
mass of houses, surrounded by a wall of about fifty 
feet high, provided with numerous loopholes and 
parapets. It is rather extraordinary, that such a 
paltry place should have been defended by such a 


| substantial wall. But it ought to be remembered, 


that the Chinese are very fond of similar protec- 
tions, and believe them impregnable against any 
assault. In every part of the country one may find 
these structures, either entire or dilapidated, often 
enclosing @ space of more than ten miles in cir- 
cumference, without any other place but bamlets 
in its enclosure. 

As the people very boisterously thronged around 
us, My companions got alarmed, and stood upon the 
defensive. Being surprised at this circumstance, I 
addressed the populace, and every body was in- 
stantly silent, to the great astonishment of my fel- 
low travellers. 

Stretched out under some shady trees in order 
to refresh our weary limbs, and surrounded by hun- 

dreds, we looked with considerable anxiety to the 

dark mountain ridge, which we should soon have 

to pass. Here, as well as in all other parts of 
China, they have an undulating form, assumed 

since the days [at the time] of the deluge, when 

the mighty waters impressed this shape upon them. 

Upon a nearer approach they present a most fan- 

tastic appearance, and are in general remarkable 

for the immense rocks which seem to be piled up 

by art. ‘The barrenness is so great, that only in a 

very few places does the dwarf fir tree thrive, and 

even there it stands very scanty. Yet there grow 

many curious plants and flowers between the clifis, 

and wherever there is a little earth. As I am 

however no botanist, I cannot regale you with a 

number of Latin names of the plants J discovered. 

My whole science extends to trees which bear 

savory fruits and flowers of a sweet smell, inclu- 

ding kitchen vegetables; and as I found neither- 

I remained in happy ignorance. 

With our farther progress, the country grew 

again worse, and there were, to our great astonish- 

ment, whole patches uncultivated. For this we 

could discover no reason. We moreover observed 

that several hamlets were in ruins, and that the in- 

habitants passed us in gloomy silence; a rare thing 

with a Chinaman, who has generally a smile in 

store, and is never parsimonious of good wishes. 

We came finally to a hamlet which was nearly de- 

serted, and only inhabited by old women and chil- 

dren. Having on our road perceived some very 

large castles, like those of the middle ages, in Chi- 

na, which were however nearly fallen into ruins, 

we made inquiries with a gentleman whom curi- 

osity had brought into our company. He readily 

explained to us, that these fortifications had been 

erected during the sway of the Mongols, when the 

country was nearly as much disturbed as Germany 

in the 12th and 13th centuries. Our conversation 

then turned upon the many dilapidated houses we 

had seen, when all at once our visitor became elo- 


Two rival clans, Ong and Tang, have risen in open 


abated, the chief magistrate at Cheo 


and things were ripe for a revolt. The whole 


selves with matchlocks and swords. 


greater facility. 


frightened by our appearance, a foreigner being 


ceive us, who were peaceful people. 
ment of the temple across the idols. 


around the premises, and whilst in sight of the 
soon, in his great mercy, might break down these 


and rational nation to his flock! The gracious 
hearer of prayer will certainly bend his ear to the 
eupplication, which was uttered when in sight of 
the abominations of paganism. 

(To be concluded.) 


THE HARD HEART. 


Moral suasion never did, and never will produce 
love to Christ in the carnal heart, which is enmity. 
The utmost which the best reasoning can do in 
this matter is to produce a cold, dry, uninfluencing 
light in the head, and some transient, uneasy emo- 
tions in the conscience; while the heart itself is 
left hard as the nether millstone. Sin is too strong 
for the best arguments. The hearts of men are 
fully set in them todo evil. The heart is dead, 
dark, shut, and makes positive exertions to keep 
out the light. The old man fights hard for his. own 
safety, and the enjoyment of his lusts. If he ap- 
pears at any time to yield, it is only a kind of ill 
at some future period, and corvenient season. Hr the 
resolutions and engagements of the unrenewed. 
heart are like those of one halfawake. He promi- 
| ses to rise, but instead of performing, instantly falls 


~* 


heartfelt thank, whilst receiving the sacred volume, | 


always kept me astonished at the enemies of truth 


have seen, furnished by the New School writers, 
respecting the Synod of Philadelphia at its late 
sessions, and respecting myself in particular, I beg 
all who may read them, to be assured /irst, that the 
direct statements made respecting me, are in ge-|/ 
neral utterly untrue, either by saying what is not 
true, or by so omitting what is, as to make the 
statement incorrect; secondly, that all the afore- 
said statements, which I have seen, abound in un- 
founded and uncandid insinuations; and thirdly, 


solemnly repudiate, in whole and in their particu- 
lar parts, severally, and am fully persuaded that, in 
ordinary times, their authors and publishers could 


God forgive them: I freely do so. 


of Philadelphia, and various other members of it, it 
is needless for me to say any thing; because the 


for themselves, and because each particular mem- 
ber is a better judge of what should be said in such 
a case, than any private person can be. 
too obvious to need remark, that if the principal 
supporters of any cause can be brought into con- 
tempt with the public, it is thenceforward no diffi- | d 
cult task, to heap odium on the cause itself. If the 
Synod of Philadelphia, which, by a vote, nearly, if 
not absolutely unanimous, pledged its — to | 
the glorious reform commenced by the last Ge 
quent. ‘There evils, have been occasioned by war. Assembly, can be ‘by any means made hateful to 
) the church, or the world, then indeed a great point 
hostilities against each other. Behold, he said, point- | jg gained, in making the reform itself hateful, and 
ing toan extensive encampment surrounded by some | then it is but an easy transition to make the here- 
entrenchments, their fortifications, and the field of | sies and disorders reformed, popular. So, if the 
battle upon which they fought only a short time | men who have braved all the fury and hatred and 
ago. It is on this account that the region around | slander, which for six years have been incessantly 
had been laid waste, and that many inhabitants had } their portion, can be, no matter how, vilified or 
fled, or were roving about as desperadoes. The | ridiculed out of the confidence of God’s dear peo- 
ag ge during the heat of the contest, did not ple, it will then be a great point gained towards 

are to interfere; but since the fury had now } the ruin of their Master's cause, for which they are 

. me had just | hated; and after that the work of setting up all 

made his appearance, to extort fines and apprehend | the Palagianism, and Perfectionism, and Radical- 
some of the guilty. For this unseasonable offici-| igm, and Nonsense and Madness, against which 
refused. ‘I now | °usness several of his myrmidons had been killed, | they have testified, will be light, and soon accom- 
§ : whole | plished. May the Lord protect his cause, and for- 
populace, in the meanwhile, was ready to rise in| bid that our enemies should have dominion over 
arms, and most of the peasantry had provided them- | ys! 


Notwithstanding the exhortations of our inform- at its late sessions, as I have said, was responsive 
ant, we hastened towards the mountain passes, | ty that of the late Assembly. In every large body, 
when evening began to fall. Having procured a|there will always be some who go too slow, and 
hamlet their num- | Sedan we were enabled to pursue our road with | some who yo too fast—taking the mass of the body 
_. | as the standard. 
With the entrance into the mountains, which | as in many former cases, I was one of those who 
might be about 3000 feet above the level of the | thought decisive action always the true action, when 
sea, the scenery assumed a most romantic cast. | any at all is required. In this, as in former cases, 
Overhanging cliffs, deep ravines, gurgling streams, | [ leave the result to God; now as then, sure that 
and fantastic rocks, which looked just as if the | he will speedily give me to see that it was best for 
chisel of a human artist had been at work with| his cause that my views should be overruled, or 
them, were all objects of curiosity and wonder. It| else give others to see that what was then propos- 
was a fine moon-light night, and if we had not} ed, must at last be done. For six years, and amid | prayer and other holy duties. When the fire on | need not add any thing to what I stated in my re- 
been too weary, so as frequently to stumble over | innumerable trials, [ have had no other feelings. the altar was extinguished, it was unlawful to have port of last year. It is, without doubt, a real reli- 
the rocks in our path, we might have enjoyed this} Blessed be God, what was called harsh once, is | !t kindled save only by that from heaven. It must gious awakening in the churches, or rather among 
evening still more. For many miles, there was] called prudent now; what was decried as violent 
not one single human habitation, nor the voice of'| once, isdefended as faithful now; what men started 
man heard. It was the Lord’s silent temple, where | at once, they now perform with humble, but heroic 
the heart becomes most disposed to worship the | confidence in God. 
Maker of héaven and earth. Cherishing such | step before God commands, as to step 
thoughts, and occasionally raising my heart to-|he does. 
wards the Creator, we finally arrived near‘a small | fit to act in any great crisis. 
but very fertile valley, where seeing smoke rising, | us; the hearts of his people respond to our call ;— 
we certainly expected to find a home amongst hu-/ and our enemies and his may rail on,—they cannot 
man beings. Our guides finally ushered us into a| rob us of our reward. 
temple, where we sunk exhausted to the ground. | tempt to turn the hearts of the orthodox against 
As the keeper was a poor man, we could scarcely | each other, in our mighty work, as to attempt to 
get potatoes for our supper. This man was greatly | wean those of the people of God, from us as a body. 


therefore, with a little straw, lighted the fire with | their own mouths, what the other party would 
grumbling, he took no farther notice of us, and we|have? What do they want? What would they | and blossoms and brings forth ripe almonds. To 
therefore stretched ourselves down upon the pave-|be at? Let any that can, give a distinct answer | every thing there is a season, and a time to every 
; to these questions. Again, one party have a spe-| purpose under heaven—a time to die and a time to 
Plagued by mosquitos, and moreover disturbed | cific method by which to effect their avowed aim— | 
by the numerous visiters in the next room, neither | namely, to purge the church of any improper ma- 
of us could enjoy sleep. How often did I pace | terials. 
pose to come at their unknown and undefined 
images, most fervently pray that the Lord, very|ends? Sometimes by law suits—sometimes by a 
sort of rush en masse into the next Assembly— 
monuments of Satan’s power, and bring this great | sometimes by the formation of a new American 
Presbyterian church—sometimes by the formation 


| becoming themselves our General Assembly. But 


simple intelligible set of reasons for their conduct, 


Sometimes they stand on the plan of 1801—some- 


LETTER FROM REV. R. J. BRECKINRIDGE. 
Baltimore, Nov. 10, 1837. 
Tothe Editor of the Watchman of the Somh. 


My Dear Brother,—You are aware that the 
Synod of Philadelphia has recently closed its ses- 
sions in this city. The meeting was generally 
characterised by such a deportment and by the ex- 
pression of such sentiments as ought to be gratify- 
ing to men, who love the peace and order of the 
Presbyterian Church. But I perceive that some 
— unfriendly to that body and to many mem- 

rs of it, have undertaken in various ways to give 
some account of its doings, and they have done it 
in a way which savours very strongly of railing ac- 
cusation against that venerable body ; and several 
of the members of it, most obnoxious to the agita- 
ting party in our church. Amongst others, as is 
very common on such occasions, I have had rather. 
more than an equal share of abuse. _ 


to say a few things. One thing which I have ob- 
served is, that no man has felt safe in puttin his 


ublish the names of others very freely, in connex- 
ion with statements of a very injurious character. 
I know not, nor shall I seek to find out who those } 
anonymous writers are. My desire is to know |. 
no man according to the flesh in all this great 
work, to the doing of which God has set his ser- 
vants; least of all do I intend to cherish personal: 
ill-will to any body. These men, therefore, are{ 
doubly secure; though they have done me double. 
injustice. 

And here, my dear brother, allow me to say, 
that although I was for some years engaged in 
politics, in very violent times, and had occasion, for 
a very considerable period, to read political news-} 
papers, and mix with party politicians; yet, I am 
obliged in candour to declare, that I have been 
personally treated with more bitterness, and want 
of candour, both by the press and otherwise, by 
these persons, than by my political opponents. 
This thing has been a great marvel to me, and has 


in our Zion. 
In regard to the detailed statements which I 


that the whole impression made by them is most 
unfair and unjust. The statements referred to I 


be disciplined before our church courts—and be 
held responsible before our civil tribunals, for 
writing and uttering them to the public. May 


As these statements regard the venerable Synod 
minutes of the Synod will, when published, speak 


But it is 


neral 


The general action of the Synod of Philadelphia, 


So it was in our late Synod ; and, 


It is equally good to refuse to 
firmly when 
He who knows how to do 


It is as vain a thing to at- 


But, by what method do the others pro- 


of a separate southern church—sometimes by a 
pretended reaction in our church—sometimes by 


again: one party have adhered throughout to one 


namely, that many persons were nominally in our 
church, who constitutionally had no connexion with 
it, and who, even if lawfully in it, by the letter of 
the law, ought to be immediately excluded by its 
spirit, because they were in no sense of us. On 
the other hand, the other party have changed their 
grounds and arguments far more frequently than 
Jacob’s wicked father-in-law changed his wages. 


times on that of 1808—sometimes reject all plans 
and. claim to be true Presbyterians—sometimes 
claim allowance from all departures from our stan- 
dards by reason of long custom—sometimes deny 
that any departure exists—sometimes say the As- 
sembly can do all things, even make these plans of 
1801 and 8—sometimes deny it any power, even to 
repeal them—sometimes say there are almost no 


that ‘there are ‘very many, and-that they are bound 


-of 


I must therefore beg the favour of your columns | 


own name to the statements, which he has publish- | SP 
ed to the world; though he has not hesitated to & 


FP 


bodily 


day.” 
ve 


all matter in dispute—sometimes ‘say the As- 
sembly is self-destroyed, and yet always declare 
they will send representatives to it!!! Once 
more, the wonderful fact exists, that every de- 


ae which has been made since the rising 
ie Assembly, -has tended to farnish new and 
‘strong arguments for the course taken by the one 


party : while each one in succession has forced the 
other party to give up many of its old positions, 


and be silent as to many of its former assertions. 


And finally, the entire controversy on one side, has 
been conducted by argument, fact, proof, and solid 
investigation, unmixed with bitterness or vulga- 
rity; while every New School newspaper teems 
with personal vituperation and rancorous assaults 


on private feelings, characters, and individuals. 


Now, my brother, to which of these sides do you 


suppose a righteous God, and a pure church, will 
incline ? 
and imagined an exceedingly vain thing. 7 


Ah ! our enemies have raged for naugh 


Your-friend and brother, 
Ro. J. BRECKINRIDGE. 


IRITUAL HONEY FROM NATURAL HIVES 


lii. 14—I press toward the mark for the 


rize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. 


If a swarm be checked and stunted with bad 


any other employment. 


aveather presently after it is hived, or if it be small, 
for very late in the year, the bees will be carelessly bay 
desperate and gather nothing to purpose, for they who had no evidence to themselves, and exhibited 
re out of hope to get enough for their winter's | 20ne to others; that they had ever known the 
provision and maintenance, and as good never a 
whit as never the better. 
all endeavours: a man will not labour for nothing, 
therefore despair kills a man’s labours, and plucks 
up the root of all his endeavours; if there be any 
good present, hope makes us labour to increase it; 
if there be any good to come, hope labours to attain 
it; but good there must be at least in hope and ex- 
pectation, or else all endeavours will flag and 
wither away to nothing. : 


God is the loadstone of 


' Rom. xii. 11.—Fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. 


_ The field wherein bees feed is not a whit barer 
for their biting: when they have taken their full 
repast of flowers or grass, the ox may feed or the 
sheep fat on their reversions. The reason is, be- 
@iuse those little chemists distil only the refined 
part of the flower, leaving the grosser substance 
thereof. So ejaculations bind not men to any 
observance, only busy the spiritual half, 
which maketh consistent with the 


prosecution of 


Marr. vi. 3.—When thou doest alms, let not thy 


left hand know what thy right hand doeth. 


-Many, observing the bees flying into their hive, 


suppose them best furnished that they see go home 
laden on their thighs, and think the other idle that 
they see carry nothing; whereas though the former 
be well busied, yet oftentimes the other are better 
who are more deeply, more richly laden, being full 
freighted with honey. God’s servants, in this life, 
are more in substance than in show: when they fast 
they disfigure not their faces, and when they give 
alms they let not their left hand know what their 
right hand doth. Good actions are not always re- 
warded here, and therefore in vain do men muster 
and set them out upon beadrolls in this life. Labour 
to get the approbation of God, and so do good that 
thy conscience may be well stored in God’s sight; 
who “seeing thee in secret may reward thee open- 
ly, and make thy light shine clear as the perfect 

The wise virgins have their oil in their 
seels, that is, have their holiness and beauty hid- 
oe and their actions only to be taken notice of by 


xxiv. 4.—Tuake heed that no man deceive you. 


Bees?¥f they be not disturbed or provoked, are 


Ps. Ixxx. 
to shine, and we shall be saved. 


Bees, if 


seldom troublesome or offensive, especially in a 
remote distance from their hives; but, molest or 
disquiet them at home, then they will furiously in- 
vade you, and admit of no terms of peace, but die clearly foresaw, 
or prevail in the ruin of that man or creature that 
offends them. 
that seem of excellent natures, quiet spirits, while 
they are not stirred or moved ; but if they be once 
provoked, the latent embers be uncovered, then they 
are implacably mischievous. | 


There are many men in the world 


19.—O Lord God of hosts, cause thy face 


they fall into the watér and be drowned, 


or be chilled and dead with cold (if it be less than 
the space of a day,) if you lay them in the warm 
sun, or bring them near a fire, they will recover 
life, and revive again, and do well. The affections 
of God’s children are apt to grow dull and languish, 
if not to be chilled, by earthly objects; for our heart 
is ponderous, “ Multum trahit de terra, de carne 
multum,”—it weighs downward as the weights of 
a clock move downward continually ; and if they 
be once at the ground the clock is silent: they | spoke of last yearas having existed for two or three 
must be pulled up again every twelve hours, or in years, goes on with increasing earnestness. In- 
such a certain compass they must be wound up. | deed, since my visit of last year, much violence in 
Ard so in this case, there must be courses of wind- | some parts of the kingdom has attended this move- 
ing up holy affections; if the fire be gone, the fire | ment; and there is reason to fear that the worst 
be out, revive it, kindle it again from heaven, rein- | has not yet come. 

force, chafe, and warm yourselves by the fire of 


be the fire of heaven, not any other fire, that must | the people, in a country where, after true religion 
revive us. We must oft be renewing of our holy | had for a long period flourished, a long night of 
afiections to keep them vigorous and lively. We) heart-chilling formality, deadness,and error had 
must frequently excite and stir up ourselves; when | sycceeded. 
we begin to faint we must rub and chafe our affec- | not a little of unhallowed feeling mingled with it. 

both, is alone | tions, and especially spread our chilled spirits be- | Jy a time of persecution, it is exceedingly difficult 
God has worked for | fore the Sun of Righteousness, that he may, with 1 

the heat and healing of his wings, revive and 

quicken us. 4 


1 Cor. xv. 44.—It is sown a natural body; it is 


raised a spiritual body. 


The little worm, after a short life of a few weeks, | of another, which holds good of several other coun- 
; : Nothing has ever struck me more forcibly than | stirs no more, feeds no more, but lies apparently | tries in Europe, viz. that when vital piety disap- 
here a far greater curiosity than a Chinaman with | the difference in temper, conduct, and aim, be-| dead and entombed in the cell wherein it was bred ; | peared from the pulpit, it still lingered among the 
us. He would have gladly run away and left us in | tween the two great parties in our church. One| but wait with patience a score of days and you 
the quiet possession of house and idols, if our Chi-| party has a definite, avowed aim—namely, the re-| shall see it revive, and appear a far more noble 
nese companions had not prevailed upon him to re-| form of the church in doctrine and discipline. Can | creature than it was before. alt t 
Having, | any man tell,—can any man even guess—out of | emblem of the resurrection? Aaron’s rod, which | suppose that such a state of things may exist in 
was a dry and withered stick, in one night buds 


What is this but an 


rise again. 


THE DRUNKARD’S FUNERAL. 
Yesterday I attended a funeral at the poor house. 


It was the drunkard’s funeral. 
whole course. 
telligent, respectable, and lovely. His tall stature, 
beautiful mein, noble intellect, inspired respect. 
He commenced business as a merchant ; was soon 
commissioned as a justice of the peace; was elect- 
ed a member of the legislature, and received a 
military commission. 
there was “a worm at the root. 
cretly. -I remember the first time he appeared dis- 
guised; he was then unsuspected. The downward 
course was slow but sure. 
his family were obliged to forsake him. He be- 
came a street drunkard. I have seen him pass 
along, the derision of boys. I have seen him 
for years in the poor house, palsied and helpless. 
[ saw him on his death-bed. He lingered long, as 
if death was ashamed to take him. 
bell announce his death; it was at the very mo- 
ment wheri the assembly were retiring from the 
temperance meeting, on the 25th of February. I 
officiated at his. funeral. One solitary mourner 
‘only attended. We laid him low in an obscure 
part of.the grave- yard. 
thus was buried 
Congregational churches among them—sometimes | intemperance? !- having occasion e town an 

: of $1200 for bis sup | 


expense 


I have seen his 
I remembered when he was in- 


Honours thickened, but 
He drank se- 


Years passed on, and 


I heard the 


Thus lived—thus died— 


B——-, Esq. victim 


“Temp. Intel. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE WRITINGS OF 
PRESIDENT EDWARDS. | 


__ During the extensive revivals of religion, which 
blessed New England in the first half of the last 
century, the faithful watchmen on the walls of 
Zion, had occasion to tremble as well as to rejoice. 
The harvest was indeed plenteous, but in gather- 
ing the wheat, there was great danger of gather- 
ing also the tares. 
_. Few seemed to have any distinct and definite 
ideas in regard to what were, and what were not 
evidences of a change of heart. One believed him- 
self to be a Christian, because he had experienced 
deep convictions of sin, another, because he had 
solemnly resolved to be a Christian. One had 
found himself uttering involuntary cries, and there- 
fore must be under the influence of the Spirit, 
while the nervous system of another affected by a 
disordered imagination, plainly marked him as a 
subject of gracious operations. One thought him- 
self a favorite of Heaven, because a passage o 
scripture was suddenly presented to his mind, while 
another was satisfied that he possessed the spirit of 
Christ, because he manifested great zeal in reli- 
gion. ‘The only evidence that he was a Christian, 
required by one, was the testimony of his friends; 
by another, his own prevailing confident belief. 
The consequence of a]] this was, that many were 
indulging a hope that they had passed from death 
unto life, and were naming the name of Christ, 


plague of their own hearts, and been brought to 
bow at the footstool of sovereign mercy, by the 
mighty operations of the Holy Spirit. In this state 
of things Pres. Edwards, like many of his faithful 
brethren in the ministry, was alarmed, for he loved 
the church of Christ. The evils which then exis- 
ted, he knew would continue to exist, till men 
learned to distinguish true religion, from that which 
is false. In the midst of a warm and extended 
controversy, in regard to this subject, he prepared 
and published his Treatise on “ Religious Affec- 
tions.” His design was to furnish a work which 
would assist in the great business of self-examina- 
tion. By destroying the false hopes of those who 
were distinguished from the ungodly world around 
them, only by great zeal and self-confidence, as 
well as by exhibiting ina striking light the eviden- 
ces of a genuine work of grace, he aimed to sift 
the Church. In this attempt he succeeded. Some 
were filled with rage, others with despair, but many 
rejoiced, and as the purifying process went on, the 
church recovered much of its former strength. 
The effect produced by this treatise was not con- 
fined to this country. In England and Scotland, it 


s. Edwards a greater work than these—a work 
calculated to exert a more extensive, and (if possi- 
ble,) a more beneficial influence. 

Loose and erroneous opinions had long prevailed 
in regard to the question, “* what is essential to the 
free agency of man ?”’—and the violent controversy 
that had long existed between Arminians, Pelagi- 
ans and Socinians, on the one hand, and Calvinists 
on the other, seemed about to terminate by the lat- 
ter abandoning the high ground they had previous- 


plausible, and disseminated far and wide, they com- 
manded the assent of a great portion of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

The discriminating mind of Pres, Edwards traced 
these theories to their obvious results, and he clear- 
ly perceived that unless they could be successfully 
opposed, Christianity must cease to make progress 
against Infidelity. He saw that if pursued to their 


vert the doctrines of decrees, of dependence, of re- 


generation, of the saints perseverance, in a word, 


all the great and distinguishing doctrines of grace. 
Although, at that time, pressed with numerous 
cares, as a Pastor, and Missionary, he determined 
to make a strenuous effort to arrest the tide of er- 
ror, which, if permitted to roll on unchecked, he 
would lay in ruins the fair heritage 
of Zion. | = 

In the short space of four and a half months, he 
gave to the world his “Inquiry into the freedom 
of the will,” a work which for calm discussion and 
conclusive logic, has perhaps never found its equa] 
among uninspired productions, and which secured 


ration of all. 
What a task did he impose upon the advocates 


tendency of the prevailing opinions concerning | 
“ Indifference,” and “ Conttngence !” 


REVIVAL AND PERSECUTION IN HOLLAND. 


Extract of a Letter from Rev. Robert Baird, to the Edi. 
tors of the N. Y. Observer, dated Paris, Oct. 4, 1837. 


‘In Holland, the religious excitement which I 


As to the occasion of this religious movement, I 


It is very possible that there has been 


for a considerable body of men, of mixed character, 
to avoid doing things, which, in some respects, are 
both indiscreet and improper. 

It is a remarkable fact, that this revival of reli- 
gion exists much more among the laity than the 
clergy. laccount for this fact by the statement 


people, especially among the more aged. This 
fact is demonstrated in the churches in Saxony and 
other countries in Germany. It is not difficult to 


countries in which the state authorities possess and 
exercise the power of appointing the pastors of the 
churches. 


prominent in this movement, or rather, who have 
been compelled to take a position independent of 
the Reformed Dutch Church, does not exceed five 
or six, and most of these are young men. It is 
however, true, that there is a considerable number 
of ministers in the Established or rather National 
church, who are warm friends of evangelical truth 
and faithful preachers of it, but who do not think it 
expedient to separate from that church. By pursu- 
ing this course, they are not so much identified 
with the party which has separated from that 
church.as they would otherwise be. 

It is difficult to say to what extent this religious 
movement has gone. It is known only that there 
are about 200 congregations or asseinblies in the 
various parts of the kingdom. But as these meet- 


where the number of persons present does not ex- 
ceed ninetecn, it is impossible to obtain any thing 
like a correct idea of the whole number of those 
who are deeply interested in this work. For a 
while the government was willing to allow the lo- 
cal authorities to t extraordinary permission, 
to such as desired it, to hold public meetings. But 
for some months, such permission is withheld, I be- 
lieve,.in every part of the kingdom, and the old law 
of the French code (which has remained in force 
in that country ever since its annexation with 
France in the time of Napoleon) has been enforced ; 


and when the number attended these meetings, | 
Y whether for prayer or for preaching, has exceeded |. 


19, both the person who opened his house for the 


soul which must live forever. 
and you will no longer be an inhabitant of this 


state will be fixed—fixed forever. 


was welcomed by all the friends of vital godliness. | stroncest mind can 
the exigencies of the times demanded of | of 


from perdition ! 
of those who are now persuading you to trust ina 
dying Saviour’s love, w‘ll be mute in death, and 
you too will be shrouded in the vestments of the 


to come to Christ? 


to the throne of grace. 
upon the cross, and be saved—for ever saved. 


emblems meant. 
often used these words in speaking to you, and lest 
The number of ministers in Holland who are sive you some explanation.. A type or emblem is 
a figure of speech by which one thing is represented 
or made plain by another; and these figures are so 
constantly used in the Holy Scriptures, that no one 
can understand the Bible unless they know some- 


ings are forbidden by the government, excepting ‘b 
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the highest state of rfection. Whilst. crossin | Ra, Bek From the Watchman of the South. iain ie t only call a great convention | F the Hartford W : | ; in cases, imprisoned for ; ‘ 
firet vil I had given away some = propose a still | of both parties to settle to 


persecution been carried, on the part of the gav- 
ernment, that there is danger of the prisons, in 
some parts, becoming filled with these persecuted 
people; whilst in several provinces, some thou- 
sands of dollars have been paid by these people in 
the shape of fines for attending the meetings, and 
which have been in reality the price which they 
have had to pay for the privilege of worshipping 
God according to the dictates of their consciences ! 
And where this matter will end, no one can tell. 
The truth seems to gain ground daily, and proba- 
bly will, unless persecution should become over- 
whelming. 

It is afflictive to think that all this is taking 
place in a Protestant country, and under the gov- 
ernment of a monarch, who bears an excellent 

ersonal character, as being a religious man, as 

as hitherto been supposed. We can only sup- 
pose, in charity, that he has been deceived and | 
misled by his ministers. But I fear that this ex- 
cuse cannot be valid; for it is known that he isa 
man who looks minutely into the affairs of his gov- 
ernment. It is doubtless from very mistaken 
views of policy that the king permits such a state 
of things to exist. 

Much interest has been excited among the evan- 
gelical churches in France and Switzerland, in 
behalf of their persecuted brethren in Holland. 
And 1n answer to an appeal from those brethren, 
the evangelical churches in both these countries 
have offered special prayer recently for them. Not 
only so, but the independent churches in the Can- 
ton de Vaud have addressed a letter to the King 
of Holland in favour of the persecuted. And re- 
cently a distinguished Ex-member of the Cabinet 
of the King has published a very able pamphlet 
against these chan ap Who can tell? Per- 
haps God will bless these efforts, hear these pray- — 
ers, and turn the heart of the Government to exer- 
cise justice and kindness. Let us hope for it. 
I will only add that I am personally acquainted 
with some of the most important men who are con- 
nected with this great religious movement, and I 
can bear most decided testimony to the excellence 


of their character, the simplicity of their objects, 
and the ardour of their zeal. 


From the Christian Mirror. 
A WORD TO THE UNREPENTING, . . 


Sinner you have an immortal soul to save—a 
A few more years 


lower world and a candidate for eternity, but your 
Can you com- 
prehend that one word—Eternity? Ono! not the 
ehend even a small. 

Could we but fathom its awful length it 
would fill us with deep anxiety ; horror would seize 


upon our guilty souls, and fear would cause us 
to tremble Jest we should be plunged into the 
gulph of irretrievable ruin, there to remain through- 
out a never-ending duration. 
ever thought of this fearful eternity ? 
realized that you have commenced an existence 


O sinner! have you 
Have you 


which must never end? If you have not, it is* 


time to awake from your death-like slumber! Itis 


time to throw aside the bands of death, and gird 
ly occupied. The theories of the former appeared | on the armour of salvation. C Se 


A little longer, and 
you will cease to hear the voice of Jesus biddi 
you in the tone of love tu come to himand be sav 
A few more years and the voices 


tomb, and oblivion will claim you as herown! — 
The future is a reality; it is no fiction of the 


ultimate consequences, they would completely sub- | brain conjured up in a moment of frenzy to embit- 


ter the hours of life! No! the Almighty Maker 
f all has declared that our. souls are,to-live for. 
ever, suffering the miseries of hell or enjoying the 
pleasures of heaven. He also has told us of a way 
to gain eternal life and to avoid everlasting wo? 
This way is clearly revealed in the Scriptures. It 
is so simple a child may understand it, and yet.so 


majestically awful, so full of meaning, that it affords 


materials for reflection for the highest Arch-angel 
in heaven. 


Youthful sinner, do you believe the Bible? fly 


then to the Saviour; give your heart to him, de- 


vote your earliest and best days to the service of. 
him who died that you might live. Make Jesus 


for its author the gratitude of many, and the admi-| your friend and he will never forsake you. He will — 


guide you through the thorny path of life and be 
with you in the trying hour of death. Whatever 


of the “ self-determining power of the will !” How | trials and afflictions may await you here, whatever 
clearly did he exhibit the absurdity and dangerous | sorrows and difficulties are your lot in life, 


the 

will be rendered light and easy to bear by the mid 
sence of this friend and Saviour of sinners. Do you 
say that you know not what it is to come to the 
Saviour? Your Bible has told you, your Christian 
friends have told you—Ministers of the Gospel 
have told you, your own conscience has told you, 
and can you still say that you know not what it is 
O sinner! abuse not your Sa- 
viour thus! live no longer in the service of Satan, 
but come to Christ, believe on him and be saved 
from eternal perdition ! 

Aged sinner, permit me to address one word of 
friendly warning to you. You have long lived in 


the service of Satan and are approaching the por- 
tals of eternity—you are standing upon the thresh- 
hold of hell, and a few more days you wil] be an 
inmate of that infernal pit, unless 
cy should snatch you as a brand from the burning. 
Are you prepared to endure the torments which in- 
evitably await you in that drear abode? 
prepared to spend an eternity in company with Sa- 
tan and his angels] 
vote the few remaining days of your life to his ser- 
vice and be saved forever. 


od in his mer- 


Are you 
If not go to the Saviour, de- 


Then will you inherit 
those blessed mansions prepared for those who 


‘know and keep his commandments.” Christ will 


be your friend, the holy and happy angels your 


companions and Heaven your home! 


Come then, trembling sinner—come fearlessly 
Believe on him who died 


TYPES AND EMBLEMS. 
I can well remember when a little child, hear- 


ing a sermon in which the word types and em- 
blems were often used; and [ also remember aske 


ing my parents when I came home what types and 
Now, my dear children, I have 


you should not quite understand them, I will try to 


thing of these. A poor man who was deaf and 
dumb, had a younger sister who used to make her- 
self understood to hin by signs. In the neigh- 
bourhood of these poor people there was a 
little child, who was very ill; one morning the 

ter got up and went to see this child, but found 
it dead. Onher return, her brother made her 
understand, that he wished to know whether 
the child was still living; on which she took a 
white rose from her bosom and broke off the head, 
thus making the fragrant and lovely flower the 
type of the infant and the breaking of the stalk 
the emblem of its death; and by this means using 
a language which would be equally well under- 
stood to every nation and people of the earth, 
without the help of words.. Thus, my dear chil- 
dren, have I given you one example of ‘a type’or 
emblem, for these words have nearly the same 
meaning. And I hope that this will help you-to 
understand in future what is meant by these words 
types and emblems, and will assist you to a better 
understanding of the holy book of God, many parts 
of which consists almost wholly of types. 


4 
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THINGS ANCIENT... 
The love of things ancient doth argue staidness.; 
nd the want of experience make 


but the levity an 
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| ‘Mary's; Georgia, has been appoi 


» ding from its appearance, that 


_ who seem to be unmoved und 


by a delegation from the 


from the New-school, prope 


their-seady auxiliaries, by whose help they were, 
joe year or two, to overtuth every Presbyterian 
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and Fifty Cents in adva 
find in.our next paper, an. explici 
. queries, relative to the subject of 
Me: -Woop's week we will 
“Gomime@ocein our paper the republication of Mr. 
Wood's pamphlet, relative to the four Synods, to- 
gether.with his last corrections and emendations, 
tecently transmitted to us. 

Paoceepincs.— 
“adéembly’s Proceedings, by 8 
_pondent, although long, is well 
‘fal, perusal. 


Rev. H.|S. Pratt, of St. 


Belles Letters, and of the Evidences of Christiani- 
ty; im the University of Alabama, Mr. Pratt has 
‘Rot yet signified his acceptanee of the appoint- 


Finst Caancz.—We are gratified to learn 
‘that the Presbytery of Missouri, which we had 
reckoned among the number of those which would 
most likely send New-school delegations to the 


‘next Assembly, has elected a thorough-going Old- 
‘school delegate. It also unanimously recom- 
‘mended to the Sessions that the mbly’s pasto- 
zal and circular letters be read in their respective 


‘churches. This information we have from un- 
‘doubted suthority, and we trust the example will 
.be- followed by other Presbyteries in the same cate- 


Exvrecrs or the preaching 
of the gospel, the natural sensibilities of the 
hearer. are often mistaken for|the impressions 
produced by the Spirit of God. | The sensibility 
of some is so excessive, that they are easily moved 
to. tears, and under a pathetic | address they are 
melted into strong emotion; while the same cause 
operating on one differently constituted is appa- 
rently without effect. This visible difference is 
not unfrequently the ground very erroneous 
judgments, and we have known) ministers of the 
gospel assume it as the criterion of their useful- 
ness. If they could produce the external eviden- 
ces of feeling in their hearers, they have become 
elated with the prospect of their success, and in 
the absence of these, they have been ready to des- 
pair. . Although we are prepared to admit that 
feeling in religion is essential, and that it is an en- 
couraging symptom that the truth is beginning to 
»operate on the mind; yet we urge caution in deci- 
he heart is relig- 
jously affected. Ministers and| others have often 
been doomed to the bitterest disappointment, in de- 
ciding too hastily and favourably on such grounds. 
A whole congregation may be moved to weeping 
onder an impassioned preacher, and yet it may be 
‘the eloquence and not the argument of the preach- 
er, his persuasion and not the |persuasion of the 
~ Holy Ghost, to which the effect is to be attribu- 
ted. The same effect might have been produced 


by the same person, had he been relating a sling 


of fictitious distress ; so that it is clear that feelin 
produced under a religious insjrumentality is not 
always religious feeling. We! have often obser- 
ved that affectionate religious conversation has 
awakened strong emotion in those who have been 
suffering under some sore bereavement; and yet 
we have had reason to believe |that the conversa- 
tion. had merely stirred up the remembrance of 
their grief, and that the feeling so far from having 
a religious character, was connected solely with 
their worldly losses. On the other hand, many 
the preaching of 
the.gospel, are seen by that eye that judgeth not 
from the appearance, to be drinking in the trath ; 
meditating upon it solemnly ; and preparing for a 
firm and steadfast confession of Christ. To the 
eye of a sanguine preacher, they may be like the 
deaf adder that will not hear, and yet to the eye of 
God, they may be on the very/verge of the king- 
dom. A_ discriminating judgment, therefore, 
should be exercised in determining the character of 
the visible effects of the administration of God’s 
word, 


_ A Few Tuovucuts.—lIt is certainly natural that 
our thoughts should dwell on the present state of 
our Church, and that what we/regard as having a 
bearing on its welfare, should |be submitted to our 
readers. We have already shown that the sup- 
porters of the measures of the/jlast Assembly have 
a decided majority, and that in order to secure the 
advantage which they have obtained, it is only 
necessary that they should be/fully represented in 
the approaching Assembly. | We know that our 
statement has been denied, but it has been on 
grounds altogether false and untenable. The 
counter statement which claims for the New-school 
a majority, does so upon the) gratuitous assump- 
tion that delegates from the disowned Synods will 
be admitted; which is about as fair a mode of 
reasoning, as if we should calculate upon success 
on the supposition that delegates from all the or- 
thodox Presbyteries in Scotland and Ireland should 
be admitted. The Synod of) Ulster, in Ireland, is 
as much a part of the Presbyterian Church in this 
country, as are the four disowned Synods, and has 
equal claims to a representatipn in our Assembly. 
The statement also swells up its fanciful majority 
ird Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, a Presbytery which the Assembly 
dissolved, and the members of which at this mo- 
ment have no ecclesiastical connexion. 

‘There is another fallacy to which currency is 
given in the New-school prints, which may de- 
ceive, if not corrected. They claim as belonging 
to their party all who have objected to the separa- 
ting act, and presume on their prompt aid in over- 
turning the measures of the last Assembly. This 
calculation we regard as premature. Some whose 
theology has no affinity for that of New Haven, 
objected to the procedings of| the Assembly as not 
authorized by theconstitution|; others because they 
Supposed that the same object might have been at- 
tained in a different mode; and yet they both ap- 
prove of the result which has been secured, and 
would be extremely reluctant, by any act of theirs, 
‘to throw the Church back into its former perilous 
state. ‘They are thankful for the rescue, although 
not satisfied that the best method was adopted in 
effecting it. We should carefully distinguish these 
ly 80 called, who, al- 
though for.effect, ringing the changes on consti- 
tutional law,.care not a straw for it; and grieve 
only that they have been deprived of the aid of 


nted Professor of 


Institution, and ‘suffer the'etthodox to live only on 


| eufferance, ‘The fact ehovld be known that the 


Présbyterfan Church ie, bas the power 
to sustain its standards and institutions, although 
‘it still embraces many who are hostile to both. 
The majority ie.with the truth, and we trust will 


| continue there, although some from personal feel- 


ings or wrong information, have suffered their 
sympathy for New-school men almost to blind 
them to the true merits of the controversy. If our 
voice could reach such, we would earnestly entreat 
them to pause, before they do by any overt act be- 
tray the Presbyterian Church into the hands of its 
enemies. We would ask them if they are willing, 
by their direct or indirect instrumentality, to in- 
volve the Church again in all those corroding con- 
troversies from which there is at present so fair a 
prospect of escape? Will they assume the fear- 
ful responsibility of such an issue? Nay, more, 
will they lend their aid to throw wide open the 
doors of the Church, for the admission of a class 
of men who never were, and never intended to be 
Presbyterians; whose presence for more than 
twenty years was the source of the most unhappy 
distractions, and who, if permitted to return, will, 
beyond a peradventure, use their power to avenge 
their fancied grievances, by thrusting every strict 
Presbyterian from the inheritance which he has re- 
ceived from his fathers? If the disowned Synods 
are restored, one of two events is absolutely cer- 
tain; the orthodox must secede or be thrust out. 
We know the character of these Synods from their 
former course; we know how ready they were, 
with unbroken phalanx, to sustain New Haven 
errors, and to vote down Presbyterian institutions ; 
and what would be their course, if under their pres- 
ent exasperation they had the power to retaliate ? 
It may easily be predicted. They would not 
likely make any distinction between the orthodox 
who had manfully opposed them, and those who 
by a false sympathy had lent them their aid; but 
all would be made to feel the oppressive ascen- 
dancy of New-school power. The malignant, de- 
nunciatory, and vindictive feeling which pervades 
the New-school press at present, is the sure index 
of what might be expected. The course of the 
orthodox, therefore, is plain; not orly the safety 
of Presbyterianism, but their own safety depends 
on adhering to what has been done and in carry- 
ing out the policy of the last Assembly, until the 
Church shall be freed from its present causes of 
strife. If ever the Presbyteries were awake to 
the true interests of truth, they should be now 
awake. Their delegates to the Assembly should 
be **good men and true,” who will boldly resist 
the attempt that will be made to force into the As- 
sembly a corps of Congregationalists. The elders 
and clergy should be there in full force, and nota 
single one absent. ‘The state of the Church de- 
mands the highest sacrifice which can be made, 
and no ordinary excuses should be urged for ne- 
glecting the duty, to which the Church, struggling 
for liberty and life, now calls her steadfast friends, 


Bisticat Repertory.—In noticing the appear- 
ance of the January number of the Repertory, we 
neglected to give the table of contents, which is as 
ollows: | 

Art. 1. Melancthon’s Letters. 

Art. 2. The Importance of peculiar attention 
on the part of Ministers of the Gospel, to Children 
of their charge. | 
Art. 3. Remarks on the disuse of Expository 
Preaching. | 
Art. 4. Incidents of:Travel in Egypt, Arabia 
Petreea, and the Holy Land. By an American. 
Art. 5. Tracts forthe Times. By members of 
the University of Oxford. 

Art. 6. Physical Theory of Another Life. By 
the author of Natural History of Enthusiasm. 
Art. 7. A Narrative of Missionary Enterprises 
in the South Sea Islands, &c. 

Quarterly list of new publications. 

This number appears in a new type, and is al- 
together got up ina handsome style. Under its 
present enterprising proprietor, every guarantee is 
given of its good, and of its punctual appearance. 
The articles are all worthy of perusal; that on the 
Oxford Tracts is able, and tells some secrets of 
Oxford Divinity. 


Tue Pouicy or THe Disownep Synons.—We 
understand that the settled policy of the disowned 
Synods, is to hang on to the skirts of the Presby- 
terian Church, under all possible mischances; and 
the reason is, that thisisthe only way in which 
they can hang together. ‘I‘hey now see, that they 
differ so much among themselves, that they never 
could agree upon any bond of union. They can 
unite in opposing the Calvinism of the Presbyte- 
rian standards, but they cannot agree on any one 
of the numerous creeds which have been adopted 
by their different churches. ‘This may account for 
their pertinacity, but it is one of the most urgent 
reasons why they should not be re-admitted into 
the Presbyterian Church. 


Tue Wortp’s Presumprion.—Although the 
Bible, which is the fountain of religious know- 
ledge, not only represents the world as hostile to 
Christ, butas utterly ignorant of the nature of true 
religion; yet we find the latter always forward to 
dictate, even to them who are taught by the Spirit 
of God, what are the nature and duties of true re- 
ligion. Not content to frame a code of morals for 
itself, it boldly oversteps its boundary, and pre- 
sumes confidently to contend with christians about 
the way of salvation. Itdoes not pretend to a reve- 
rence for the Bible, or to any other and newer reve- 
lation, and yet it seems assured that it has correct- 
ly ascertained, what will entitle a man to the king- 
dom of heaven. We do not pretend to enumerate 
all its teachings on this subject, but the following 
may be taken as specimens of the whole. Ifmen 
are sincere in their belief, it is no matter what they 
believe; if men do to others, as they wish others 
to do to them, this is the whole of the law; if a 
man does not defraud his neighbour, his virtue is 
complete; charity to the poor, neutralizes all sin; 
abstinence from gross immorality is the sure pass- 
port to heaven; there is no sin in gratifying our 
natural appetites ; a game of cards for pastime, a 
dance for amusement, a ride on Sunday for exer- 
cise, or attendance at the theatre, are very harmless 
recreations; a religion which does not give full 
latitude to our pleasures, is very gloomy and un- 
suited to the nature of man. These and such like, 
are the religious maxims of the world, and they are 
boldly brought forward and urged against the ex- 
plicit statements of God’s word. It is vain to tell 
the world that their statements are without autho- 
rity,—they are too proud to learn. They have 
picked up a little from the Bible, something from 
the light of nature, much from the corruptions of 
the human heart, and from the Devil, and this 
concocted, forms their religious belief, which they 
regard as much better, than the instructions of the 
Bible; and with this they stumble into eternity, to 


be awakened when too late, to 9 sense of their 


ruinous folly. 


| Oxenicat, Cuinors.—It is stated of the First 
Chareh in: Hingham, Massachusetts, that since its 
establishment in the year 1638, just two hundred 
years since, it has had but five pastors; the minis- 
try of one continuing forty-three years, of another 
thirty-eight years, and of a third, sixty-nine years. 
Such were the old fashioned times, but fashions 
change, and of late years, the people think them- 
selves wiser in seeking frequent changes in their 
ministers. This has resulted in a great measure 
from the modern Evangelist system, which, in- 
stead of confining itself to new settlements, has 
obtruded itself into old established congregations, 
exciting dissatisfaction, and leading to the break- 
ing up of pastoral relations. The course of Mr. 
Finney, and his coadjutors, in New York, might 
be traced by the desolation of churches thus pro- 
duced. Your ministers are dead, they are settled 
on their lees, get rid of them, was the cry; and in 
the mad excitement, ministers were compelled to 
resign or be miserable. Now, we understand it is 
not uncommon, in the interior of that and other 
States, to hire a minisfer for six months or a 
year, just as they would a hand on their farms. 
This unhallowed practice was spreading through 
the country, but we trust it has received a 
check. One effect was, to destroy the respec- 
tability and dignity of the ministerial office, and 
another, the spiritual starvation of the people. 
A faithful minister cannot be too long with the 
same congregation, and a people never so egre- 
giously mistake their own interests, as when 
they give themselves up to the love of change. 

Tue Hate Nor Totp.—A clergyman writes to 
us, that he was raised in the Western Reserve, 
and spent a part of his ministry there, and saw 
and heard many of the errors and disorders of that 
region—and then emphatically adds,—* ‘The half 
has not been told.’” | 


Hospitasite Sociery.—We have be- 
fore us the twenty-ninth annual report of this ex- 
cellent and useful society; the object of which is 
to furnish employment to poor and industrious wo- 
men, and to afford relief to the sick and destitute. 


ceptionable, and the manner in which its affairs are 
administered is entirely judicions. During the 
last year, it has given employment to one hundred 
and eight poor women, and extended reljef to two 
hundred sick and destitute persons. 


Eccies1asTIcaL.—On the 27th of December last, 
the Presbytery of Washington ordained Messrs. 
Ebenezer Graham, Robert M. White, and John 
Knox, to the work of the gospel ministry. And at 
the same time installed the Rev. R. M. White pas- 
tor over the united congregations of the Flats and 
Three Springs. On this occasion the Rev. J. 
Stockton preached the sermon, the Rev. Professor 
Alrich presided and made the ordination prayer, 
and the Rev. D. Deruelle, delivered the charges. 

On the 9th of January the Rev. E. Graham was 
installed pastor over the congregation of Pigeon 
Creek, Pa. The Rev. Profeesor Alrich preached on 
the occasion, and the Rev. D. Deruelle presided 
and delivered the charges. 

On the 11th of January the Rev. J. Knox was 
installed pastor over the united congregations of 
Elizabethtown and Wolf Run, Pa. The Rev. James 
Hervey preached on the occasion, the Rev. H; R. 
Weed presided and gave the charge to the Tr, 
and the Rev. P. Hassinger gave the charge to the 


people. 


For the Presbyterian. 
REVIEW or tnt ASSEMBLY’S PROCEEDINGS. 
No. VI—Concluded. 


In the review thus far, I have taken little or no 
notice of the question of property as connected 
with the proceedings of the Assembly, in reference 
to the four Synods, not being willing to embarrass 
investigations of higher interest, with compara- 
tively trifling discussions about rights of property. 
If the proceedings of the Assembly can be justified 
on the ground that they were in accordance with 
truth and righteousness, and with the constitut:on 
of our Church, and that they were demanded by a 
due regard to the peace, purity, and the best inte- 
rests of that Church; then no pecuniary conside- 
rations should be of the least account in forming 
our opinion of those proceedings, and of our obli- 
gations to sustain them. 

That the decisions of the last Assembly will be 
sustained by a decided majority of the Presbyte- 
rian Church scarcely acmits of a doubt, and-it is 
evident from the views entertained by the major.ty 
in the last Assembly, and by those who agree with 
them in opinion, that no determination of the fuur 
Synods, or decisions of the civil tribunals, can pos- 
sibly restore the Synods to their former relations, 
except in the way and on the terms pointed out by 
the Assembly. 

Let the tribunals of the land give what ¢e- 
cisions they may think proper, let them say that 
the severed Synods are an integral part of the 
Presbyterian Church, that they are entitled toa 
part or to the whole of the property in the posses- 
sion of the General Assembly ; still such conside- 
rations can have no influence on the opinions or on 
the course of those who approve the proceedings 
of the last Assembly. This is not a contest for 
property, but a contest for the order and right gov- 
ernment of our Church, with the due maintenance 
of which, the doctrinal purity of the Church is be- 
lieved to be intimately connected; and those who 
approve the course of the last Assembly will not 
hesitate to surrender all the property in questicn, 
if this be requisite to attain the end they have in 
view. It is true indeed that the Assembly have in 
their possession some property which they cannot 
surrender, unless the tribunals of the land do take 
it from them; and chiefly because they consider it 
as a trust confided to the Assembly, and a trust 
which they feel themselves called upon to keep in- 
violate. Yet if the civil courts should say to them, 
you must either surrender all the property, or re- 
store the severed Synods to their former relations, 
without any conditions other than those embraced 
in the “ Plan of Union,” they will at once deter- 
mine, that duty requires them to let the property 
go, as they ean no longer retain it, without doing 
violence to their consciences, and without impair- 
ing the order of their Church, and the authority 
of her standards. 

I make not these remarks, because I have any 
apprehensions that the civil courts will make any 
such decisions, but to express the firm conviction I 
have, that this is a matter in the settlement of 
which, all appeals to the civil tribunals would be 
perfectly idle, for any other purpose than to test 
the right of property. And this case of property 
is the only one in which the civil authorities 
would feel themselves called upon to give a de- 
cision. And let that decision be what it may, it is 
evident that it can have noinfluence in settling the 
main matter, viz. whether the severed Synods as 
at present organized shall constitute a part of the 
Presbyterian Church. If then no decisions of the 
civil courts can enable the Synods to obtain a res- 
toration to their former relations, it is evident 
that with their present organization they can 
never thus be restored, unless the Presbyterian 
Church should reverse the decisions of the last 
Assembly, and consent to receive them on their 
former footing. Of the probability of this, let the 


reader jud 
From vo has been said, I think it plain, that 
the severed S must either be re-organized, 


and ‘become w 
well as in doctrine; or they must remain a dis- 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


The principles on which it is conducted, are unex- | 


and they will find many an advocate for their full 
and equitable adjustment, even among those who 
are most decidedly in favour of declaring and main- 
taining that the Synods are not, and ought not to 
be, an — part of the Presbyterian body. 
And although the Assembly may not surrender the 

roperty they have in possession, yet t can, and 
ase tless will, meet to the full all equitable claims 
on them by said Synods or others. Ae it regards 
the property belonging to the churches now in 
connexion with those Synods, there is no danger, 
that the right of those churches to the property in 
their possession will be called in question by per- 
sons connected with the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church. Let us suppose, what I by 
no means believe will be the case, that an effurt 
should be made to dispossess Presbyterian churches 
in these Synods of their property. Could they not 

lead, that no change has taken place in their re- 
lations to the General Assembly that has been of 
their own seeking, and that although it is true, 
that by complying with certain directions of the 
last Assembly they can be restored to their former 
relations with the Assembly, yet they do not feel 
themselves called ypon to comply with those direc- 
tions; and farther, that though not now in connexion 
with the General Assembly, they are now just as 
much Presbyterian churches as they were before 
their separation from the churches under the care 
of that body—and that most if not all of their char- 
ters designate them merely as Presbyterian 
churches, without reference to any particular ec- 
clesiastical connexion. That such a plea would be 
effectual, who can doubt? Add to this that the 
General Assembly makes no claim to jurisdiction 
over the churches or to their property, as is evi- 
dent from the acts declaring the four Synods no 

part of the Presbyterian Church, and it is incontro- 

vertible, as it seems to me, that the Presbyterian 
churches in the four Synods will not be disturbed 

in the matter of property. That the Congrega- 

tional churches in these Synods cannot be affected, 
so far as property is concerned, by the decisions of 
the last Assembly, must be apparent without any 
argument on the subject. 

f within the bounds of these Synods, there be 
any interests dependent for their security upon the 
present organization of the Synods, and if they be 
of sufficient importance to require the course, let 
the Synods retain their present organization, and 
thus secure those interests. For example, if the 
Theological Seminary at Auburn is dependent for 
the preservation of its charter and property, upon 
the Synods of Utica, Geneva, and Genesee retain- 
ing their present organization, let the Synods re- 
main as they are; they would probably do more 
= by so doing, than they would by a voluntary 

issolution of their respective bodies. 

From the remarks made, [ trust it is apparent, 
that the question of property can occasion but little 
if any embarrassment to the respective parties con- 
cerned in the decisions of the last Assembly; and 
that it cannot and ought not to have any conside- 
ration in settling the great questions now pending 
for a final decision in the Presbyterian Church. A 
decision has already been given; if it shall be con- 
firmed by the next Assembly, it must be viewed as 
a final one. On the proceedings of the last Assem- 
bly, directly opposite opinions have been expressed 
by numerous ecclesiastical bodies interested in 
these proceedings, and by men versed in the law 
of the Jand, whose opinions were solicited with the 
view of influencing the public sentiment, and more 
especially the views and proceedings of our Pres- 
byteries. Of these opinions I do not design to 
treat at large, as such a course is not necessary to 
the attainment of the end Lhave in view. On the 
opinions of Messrs. Wood, Hopkins, and Kent, I 
shall, however, say a few words. And in the first 
place, it is a point conceded by these eminent men, 
that “ the civil tribunals can take no cognizance of 
ecclesiastical questions,except as incidental to ques- 
tions of property.” In making this statement I 
quote the language of one of them, viz: Mr. Hop- 
kins. Mr. Wood says, “ that courts of justice have 
sometimes occasion to inquire into the proceedings 
of our ecclesiastieal tribunals. This, however, can 
only be done when such inquiries become necessa- 
ry to settle questions of property or civil rights, 
and with a view to adjust and determine such con- 
troversies.” Kent recognizes the same 
principle, though he does not so directly state it, 
when he speaks of expressing an opinion on the 
proceedings of the Assembly, “so far at least, as 
the proceedings alluded to may be considered as 
affecting ~— that might directly or indirectly 
be discussed in a court of justice,” referring evi- 
dently to rights of property. 

The civil courts then, it is conceded, have no 
power to unite the severed Synods to the Presby- 
terian Church. The most that they can do in fa- 
vour of the Synods is, to give to them a part or the 
whole of the property belonging to said Church. 

In the second place, Mr. Wood and Chancellor 
Kent seem at least to differ in opinion, as to the 
fact whether the Plan of Union of 1801, was a 
“compact.” Mr. Wood affirms, and argues to 
show that it was not a compact, using the term 
evidently in its strictly legal sense. ‘The Chan- 
cellor speaks of the “ plan of union” as “ a solemn 
compact,” and says, “that it was obligatory upon 
each body in point of conscience, if not in point of 
law.” From the form of expression here used, it. 
would appear, that though Chancellor Kent calls 
the *“ Plan of Union” a compact, he is not prepared 
to affirm that it is a compact, in the legal use of 
that term. Again, he distinctly says, that he is 
“by no means of the opinion, that the Presbyterian 
Churches were to be always bound by such agree- 
ments, when they are found to be ultimately inju- 
rious.” But who is to be judge in these matters ? 
The civil courts can have no jurisdiction in a case 
of this nature. Whocan or ought tobe the judge, 
whether any arrangement is injurious to her spiti- 
tual interests, but the Presbyterian Church her- 
self? If this be conceded, then it follows, that the 
General Assembly had unquestionable authority to 
annul the plan of union. Mr. Wood explicitly af- 
firms, that the Assembly were possessed of this au- 
thority. Mr. Hopkins did not consider the discus- 
sion of the question, whether the Assembly had a 
constitutional right to “ repeal the Plan of Union,” 
as at all necessary in deciding the matter at issue, 
between the Assembly and the Synods. Thus it 
appears to be conceded, that the Assembly were 
possessed of the requisite authority, to annul the 
‘Plan of Union” of 1801. 

But notwithstanding this concession, the learned 
counsel deny that the Assembly were warranted 
in declaring the four Synods to be no part of the 
Presbyterian Church, in virtue of the abrogation of 
the Plan of Union. 

The reasons of Mr. Wood are, 1st. That the 
Plan is not contrary to the Constitution, in which 
instrument there is “ nothing which prohibits union 
with other denominations in a modified form. The 
usage of the General Assembly appears fully to 
recognize and sanction such unions.” The cor- 
rectness of these positions I have considered at 
large in the previous numbers of this review. I 
shall merely add, that if there is no clause in the 
Constitution which formally “ prohibits union with 
other denominations in a modified form” yet there 
are many clauses which of necessity involve a pro- 
hibition of such union, unless there be, on the part 
of the body thus united, an entire conformity to 
both the order and doctrines of our Church. Mr. 
Wood makes no discrimination between a union 
with other denominations and an arrangement for 
friendly and Christian intercourse, which is di- 
rectly sanctioned by the Constitution as well as by 
the won of the Assembly. . : 

Mr. Wood’s second reason for his opinion is, that 
the exscinded Synodsin the state of New York owe 
their existence not to the Plan of 1801, but to the 
modified plan of 1808. This position was carefully 
examined in a previous number, and in the opinion 
of the writer was shown to be incorrect. 

Mr. Wood’s third reason is, that the plan had 
been in operation for six and thirty years, and that 
“ long established usage has great effect in raising 
the presumption of assent to measures by the diffe- 
rent members whose assent or sanction may be 
necessary.” But of what avail is presumption 
against the express and written provisions of a 

itution, which do most clearly involve a pro- 
hibition of such assent? The mere fact of apparent 
viescence in an unconstitutional arrangement, 


ly Presbyterian in discipline as} acq 


opportunity of being heard in defence, is an essen- 
tial element in the administration of all justice.” 
“ Hence the proceedings of all judicatories, con- 
demning individuals, or adopting measures affect- 
ing their rights, without reasonable notice, are 
treated as inoperative and void.” | 

_ This may all be sound law, but it has no applica- 
tion to the case in hand. In this case there was 
no infliction of censure or punishment for error in 
doctrine or in practice. It is true indeed, that the 
Assembly stated asa reason urging them to prompt 
action, that there were gross disorders prevailing 
in those Synods, it being made clear to the Assem- 
bly, “ that even the Plan of Union itself was never 
consistently carried into effect by those professing 
to act under it.” But this was not the ground of 
the Assembly's proceedings. The ground is simply 
this, that of right the Synods never were “an inte- 
gral part of the Presbyterian Church,” and in as 
much as the * Plan of Union” had been abrogated, 
they ceased to be in form a part of said Church ; 
and that neither “ de jure” nor “ de facto” could 
they be viewed as having any longer a connexion 
with the Presbyterian body.” That as to right, 
they never had any, and as to the fact, it owed its 
origin to the “ Plan of Union” and depended for its 
existence on the continuance of the plan. 

Again, it did not altogether escape Mr. Wood's 
notice, that this was the ground on which the As- 
sembly rested a justification of their decisions: for 
he remarks, “I perceive that it is alleged in justi- 
fication of this proceeding, that the exscinding of 
the Synod was a necessary consequence of abro- 
gating the Plan of Union.” 

Mr. Wood’s fifth, and last reason for denying 
that the Assembly were warranted in declaring 
that the Synods were no part of the Presbyterian 
Church, appears to be derived from a combination 
of the reasons previously given, and is as follows: 
“f cannot consider this proceeding as merely de- 
claratory. ‘This Synod, (i. e. the Synod of the 
Western Reserve) as well as the others, appears, 
from the minutes of the General Assembly to have 
been a regularly organized branch of the Presby- 
terian Church. 

** But suppose there had been grounds of objection 
to this Synod, both as to its original formation and 
its subsequent conduct and doctrines. It was a 
Synod in fact in possession of all the privileges of 
a Synod, and such possesion and enjoyment long 
recognized and acquiesced in by all the members 
of the churches. 

“To strip it at once of all these privileges, is a 
proceeding in its nature condemnatory, and ought 
not to be had without due consideration, or without 
giving to the party an opportunity for hearing and 
defence.” | 

On this passage, [ remark Ist. That the regular 
organization of each of the exscinded Sy nods is not 
admitted, but on the contrary is explicitly denied. 
2. That, though the Synod of the Western Reserve 
was, “in fact in possession of all the privileges of 
a Synod ;” and although “such possession and en- 
joyment were long recognized and acquiesced in 
by all the other members of the Churches;” yet 
this at best can raise only a presumption in favour 
of its having a right to the enjoyment of such pri- 
vileges, and can by no means settle the question 
in opposition to the written and express provisions 
of the Constitution. Besides, there is good reason 
to believe, that the acquiescence of the Churches, 
(and I may add tacit acquiescence only,) spoken 
of by Mr. Wood, owed its origin to ignorance on 
the part of the Churches, as to the manner in 
which the Synod of the Western Reserve, and the 
other exscinded Synods were organized. And 
3. That the stripping of the Synod at once, of the 
privileges heretotore enjoyed by them, is indeed a 
measure condemnatory, not of the Synod, as Mr. 
Wood imagines, but only of the arrangement in 
virtue of which the Synod was permitted to enjoy 
the said privileges. As to the exscinding of the 
other Synods, Mr. Wood says, “this measure ap- 
pears to me to be subject precisely to the same ob- 
Jections, and involved in the same difficulties as the 
one last considered.” As these objections and these 
difficulties have been noticed in the previous re- 
marks, I shal] make no farther observations on Mr. 
Wo0d’s opinion. 

In the published opinion of Mr. Hopkins, there 
are no points, at least no points of any importance, 
which have not been considered either in this or 
in the preceding numbers, except it be a particular 
application of the de facto principle: in order to 
answer an objection to his own views, and an ob- 
jection too, I am inclined to think, altogether of his 
own creation, certainly not one that has had any 
prominence in the argument of those, who defend 
the proceedings of the Assembly. 

“1 conceive,” says Mr. Hopkins, “that this princi- 
ple is a conclusive answer to every argument drawn 
against the exscinded Synods and Presbyteries, 
on the ground, that any of them might possibly be 
constituted in pursuance of votes, in which some 
committee men or unconstitutional delegates may 
have concurred :” and in this [ agree with him, if 
such Synods and Presbyteries were at their forma- 
tion, composed entirely of Presbyterians, and had 
they been at the time of their excision in all res- 
pects strictly Presbyterian. The mere fact, that 
some individuals who had no constitutional right 
to take part in the organization of a Presbytery or 
Synod, had concurred in the act of the body au- 
thorizing and directing that organization, would 
not of itself vitiate the character of that organiza- 
tion, so long as such persons were in fact recognized 
by the Church as members of the body, by which 
such organization was effected. 

The views presented by Chancellor Kent, in his 
published opinion, have all to a greater or less ex- 
tent been discussed, in the course of-the present 
review, and though there was seldom any direct 
reference to the opinions and arguments of the 
Chancellor, still they were considered in the dis- 
cussion had on the Assembly’s proceedings. ‘There 
was one remark, however, of this distinguished 
jurist, which I cannot permit to pass without an ob- 
servation ;—the remark is this, “It may be taken, 
I presume, for a fact, that every branch of the 
Presbyterian Church, knew of that Plan of Union, 
and uniformly acquiesced in it, and acted upon it 
whenever the occasion required.” That the va- 
rious branches of the Presbyterian Church, knew 
that there was some plan of correspondence with 
the Congregational churches, in virtue of which 
they were admitted to certain privileges in the 
Presbyterian judicatories, I do not deny; but that 
the churches, more especially in the middle, and 
southern States, had till recently, any distinct 
knowledge of the provisions of that Plan admits of 
great doubt; and that there has been a tacit ac- 
quiescence in all the provisions of the Plan of 
Union, as it is commonly called, and in the practi- 
ces under it, is far from being the case. 

The records of the Assembly many years back, 
bear testimony to the correctness of this remark. 
These records show, that objection was made to 
the admission of committee men, on the floor of the 
Assembly, and to the privilege of voting allowed to 
them, and to the commissioners of the Congrega- 
tional Associations. And in 1835, the General As- 
sembly, as a matter of courtesy, formally asked the 
assent of the General Association of Connecticut, 
to the abrogation of the Plan of Union. Till with- 
in a few years, nothing had occurred to call the at- 
tention of the churches to the anomalous formation 
of the four Synods, and of their Presbyteries; and I 
shall probably venture but little in expressing the 
belief, that scarcely one in ten of the ministers re- 
siding in parts of our country where the Plan of 
Union was not in operation, was aware of the pro- 

isions of that plan, or of the extent to which it 
prevailed. And how should they, without some- 
thing special in the state of the Church to direct 
their attention to the subject ? . 
_ The statistical tables furnished by the Presbyte- 
ries within the limits of the four Synods, even for 
the year 1837, and published in the Appendix to 
the Assembly’s Minutes, gave no information, or 
next to none, on this point. Of all the ministers 
scloagieg to these four Synods, only three are re- 
ported as connected with Congregational churches, 
and no distinction is made between the Presbyte- 
rian, Congregational, and mixed churches. How 
then should the Church at large be aware of the 
facts in the case, unless something should occur to 
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Clerk of one ofthe exscinded Presbyteries has sta- — 


ted in a published document, that his Presbytery 
did not know which of the churches under their 
care were Congregational and which Presbyterian. 
Is it surprising then that far distant churches in the 
middle and southern States should be ignorant of 
the actual condition of affairs? Under such cir- 
cumstances, silence can hardly be rded as ac- 
quiescence, even if this plea were of any avail in 
opposition to the written provisions of a constitu- 
tion. In the case under Consideration the remark 
does not apply, when immediately after the sen- 
tence which called forth the above observations, 
Chancellor Kent says, “ Such uniform and general — 
assent, or acquiescence, when given understand- 
ingly and with full knowledge of the facts is con- 
clusive, and cannot be gain-sayed.” This general 
assent was given, if given at all, neither under- 
standingly nor with a full knowledge of the facts, 
As soon as there was a full knowledge of the facts 
there was a strong repugnance manifested to the 
provisions of an unconstitutional arrangement, in 
virtue of which the mixed churches, Presbyteries, 
and Synods were formed. The gradual develop- 
ment of the facts has lead to an entire overthrow 
of the Plan of Union. 

I wish it to be noticed, that in my remarks on 
the opinions of the learned gentlemen above named, 
I have not had the temerity to call into question 
the soundness of the legal principles advanced by 
them, but merely the propriety of their application 
to the case of the four Synods, and this] have done 
with the less hesitation, from a full conviction, that 
they were not in possessian of all the facts requi- 
site for the formation of a correct opinion, on the 
points at issue. 

Before concluding this review of the Assembly’s 
proceedings, it was my purpose to examine some 
of the documents sent forth to the churches by the 
Auburn Convention, but the length of the present 
communication forbids my entering upon such ex- 
amination.—And I more readily refrain from so 
doing, as the more important positions assumed by 
the writers of these documents, are the very same 
as those taken by the minority in the Assembly, 
and which have already been considered at large. 
But there is one matter in these documents I can- 
not pass overin silence. I refer to a charge of tho 
most serious character against the majority of the 
last Assembly, and one deeply implicating their 
moral and religious character. In short, charging 
the majority, with knowingly violating the constitu- 
tion of the Church, under the plea of necessity, and 
further charging them with attempting what “ may 

roperly be classed with those acts of lawless vio- 
ence recently so disgracefully frequent in our 
country, and whose justification is attempted alone 
upon the plea, of the necessity of the case, or the still 
more unrighteous plea, that “the end justifies the 
means.” I will not speak of these charges in the 
way they merit, lest I should do violence to the 
better feelings of those who I trust were unwit- 
tingly betrayed into the use of language so im- 
proper and offensive. 

The majority did not plead necessity for viola- 
ting the constitution of the Church; for they did 
not consider the excision of the Synods to be a vi- 
olation of the constitution, but on the contrary, 
they believed thata due regard to the provisions of 
the constitution demanded them to pursue the 
course they did. ‘There was indeed, a necessity 
Jaid upon them, but not of the kind referred to by 
the writers of the * Report on the excision,” and of 
the circular letter sent forth with the sanction 
of the Auburn Convention. 

Such was the irregularity existing in Church 
order, and such the opposition made to every effort 
to correct the abuses which had crept into the 
churches, and to restore the Constitution to its le- 
gitimate authority, that the majority felt that there 
was a necessily to use the most vigorous measures, 
consistent with the rules of the Church, for the re- 
moval of the existing irregularities. Milder mea- 
sures might and probably would have been adopted, 
had the minority manifested a disposition to unite 
with the majority in their efforts to effect a correc- 
tion of the irregularities in Church order. 

The charge, that the majority were conscious, 
“‘ that their doings were unconstitutional and revo- 
lutionary,” owed its origin probably to a misappre- 
hension on the part of those who made the charge, 
of the true import of the Janguage employed in the 
circular of the. Assembly, ae the speaker re- 
ferred to as acknowledging “that the course was 
not constitutional.” The language of the circular 
implies that there was indeed, in the opinion of 
the Assembly, a necessity for the excision of the 
Synods, but not that there was a necessity for vio- 
lating the Constitution ; and I doubt not that this is 
a]] that was meant by the speaker alluded to in the 
circular letter of the Convention. 

I shall here conclude my remarks on the pro- 
ceedings of the last Assembly, and I believe, that ] 
have fully redeemed the pledge I gave in my first 
communication, not to publish a single word, which 
could be fairly regarded as impeaching the motives 
or the veracity of those from whom I might differ 
in opinion. I know not that any thing that I have 
written will be of any service to the Church, yet I - 
feel warranted in entertaining the opinion, that 
what I have written will have no tendency to pro- 
mote alienation among brethren. My aim has been 
to promote a better understanding and a better 
state of feeling among those who in their views of 
Church policy are wide apart, and who in their 
feelings appear to be equally distant. 

If we cannot come to the same conclusion, as to 
what duty requires, let us at least forbear to cherish 
any unhallowed feelings towards each other, and in 
all our efforts to accomplish what we consider duty, 
let us bear in mind, that we are all the professed 
followers of the same blessed Redeemer and King; 
the King of Righteousness and of Peace. If we 
cannot unite, let us separate in peace, and like 
Barnabas and Paul Jet us devote ourselves as before 
fully to the service of the Lord, within our respec- 
tive spheres of labour. 

Let there be no civil suits, Lut let all differences 
between the respective parties be submitted to the 
decision of men, not only disinterested, but acknow- 
ledged by all to be faithful servants of Christ our 
Lord. Very respectfully yours, J. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 
CHARACTER OF THE THREE SYNODS.* 
Influence of Congregationalism. 


Tt has been repeatedly asserted that the Plan of - 
Union has had no deleterious influence upon Pres- 
byterianism at the North. But let me say, and I 
do it without fear of contradiction, that it hath been 
the secret passage by which many errorists have 
crept into the Presbyterian Church. It is their hid- 
ing place. If by chance they climb up some other 
way, finding the Presbyterian Church too strait 
for them they relapse into Congreguationalism. 

But here I would speak with reserve, as there 
are some Congregationalists at the North, whom 
we consider orthodox, and as such we fellowshi 
them. In 1831, there were three Comgusgiliitnd’ 
bodies in the state of New York. The Oneida As- 
sociation having no defined territory, being mostly 
embraced in Oneida coanty. This body we con- 
sider sound in doctrine, yet some of its members go 
to extremes. It has its troubles. New measures 
on the North, and New Divinity or Taylorism on 
the South. No less than four churches once under 
the care of Chenango Presbytery, are now con- 
nected with, or under the influence of the Oneida 
Association, and are embracing new doctrines. 
These Churches have exerted an influence to a 
greater or less degree, over at least some of the 
churches of that Presbytery. 

There isa second body, called the Black River 
Association. ‘This body, a few years since, so far 
violated the rules of Christ’s house, in granting 
licensure and ordination to persons unqualified for 
the ministry, that Presbyterians in that region 
withdrew all fellowship from them. This pro- 
duced an apparent reform, in this ct, on the 
ground of which fellowship was again restored. 


* I observe a slight omission in the printing of my 
first communication. One, however, which entirely 
reverses the meaning of the sentence. I mention it 
here because it has an important bearing upon what 
I am about to say in relation to the Plan of Union. 
The sentence as printed reads thus,“ For my own part 
I was strongly in favour of the Plan of Union in itaelf 
considered.” In my draught sheet I have it “I was 
not strongly in favour,” &c.. The negative is simply 
omitted, 
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some of the Presbyteries received these men; and 

licensed others of the same stamp.. Yet not near 

as: many as this Consociation, | 
sre men— New 


These were flaming pew 't 


Vives men. About this time, the precise date 
regational body 


I do not recollect, « fourth Cc 


wes. formed, called ‘the Central [Evangelical Asso- 
ciation of the state of New York. One of the 
leaders.in this new. body, was Jabez Chadwick, a 


Seeader from the Presbytery jof 
was first a Congregationalist from New England, 
then a Presbyterian—then a Baptist—then again 
a Presbyterian. But finally seceded, because he 
rejected infant baptism, and Presbyterian Church 
Government. Again, he is a Baptist, and is gone 
to Ohio. Another of the leaders in this new body 
Myrick, a member of Oneida Presbytery. 
me time previous, he had laboured as an Evange- 
list. Expressions made in his preaching, like this, 
“that he was holy as God was” brought him before 
the Presbytery under the charge of Perfectionism, 
on the ground of which he wag either silenced or 
suspended; but was, at the same session of Presby- 
tery, again restored, for reasonsjnot known. And 
still, so far as I can learn, is a member of that Pres- 
bytery in regular standing, and is also a member of 
this Association, and the nominal Editor of a most 
pernicious paper called the Unipn Herald, coon 
at Oswego. He is.also claimed|by all the Perfec- 
tionists at the North, as their great champion. 

The avowed object of this Association is to strike 
out some middle course for the amalgamation of all 
denominations, forming a creed, pr rather no creed, 
of a few points, in sn Sark all njay agree, reproba- 
ting every thing else, venting the most bitter spite 
against Calvinism. Hence they term themselves 

nionists, and thereby deceive the people. Hence 
the “no creed men.” Belonging to this body are 
the wildest enthusiasts, fanatics,and perfectionists. 
By this body men are received, licensed, and or- 
dained without any ministerial qualifications what- 
ever. These men go out among the churches, es- 
pecially Congregational churches; and those con- 
nected with Presbyteries, and even some Presby- 
terian churches. They go under the broad banner 
of Congregationalism, pleading for union, like the 
wolf with the sheep. In my next I design to show, 
‘what influence these and other men exert through 
the medium of Congregationalis Yours respect- 
fully, E. Bronson. 


: | For the Presbyterian. 
FACTS AND REASONINGS. 


From the Neighbourhood of one of the Disowned 
Synods.. 

Mr. Eprror :—I herewith send you a few ideas 
‘on the present existing errors and disorders of our 
‘beloved Church. Every man who is sound in the 

faith, must admit that both these now exist toa 
very great degree, and as every effect must have 
an adequate cause, we very naturally ask for the 
cause. If I am not very greatly mistaken, the 
three principal causes are the following: first, ig- 
norance of the doctrines of our/Church ; second, a 
desire on the part of some=te|improve these doc- 
trines; and third, laxity of government. Other 
causes, doubtless, there are, but these three are the 
| i idate for licensure, 
the Confession of 


‘study it preg oe! and believe its Doctrines, Gov- 
ernment, and Discipline? ¥es; moral honesty re- 
quires it. Do all study it thoroughly, and believe 
_its contents before they adopt it! Facts compel me 
to say no. I could mention aj region of country 
which belonged to the General Assembly until its 
last session, where, probably not half the ministers 
could recite, from memory,| the Westminster 
‘Shorter Catechism. This assertion falls within the 
bounds of charity. In that region, I have seen the 
columns of a religious paper, devoted to the doc- 
trine of self-regeneration. ‘The same doctrine was 
preached to my own people, and as it gave great 
‘offence, the preacher asked me¢ the next morning 
‘to pardon him for preaching the doctrine. I asked 
him if he believed it to be a doctrine of the Bible? 
he said he did. A minister of the gospel, asking 
pardon for preaching a doctrine of the Bible, was 
something new to me. In this same region, I saw 
a man stand with his Confession of Faith in his 
‘hands, trying to keep his Presbytery some where 
| were examining a 
‘student of Yale for installation ; but after several 
‘fruitless attempts gave it up, and then followed a 
‘burst of laughter. A memberjof the Auburn Con- 
vention, and from his zeal, | would suppose a very 
prominent one, a few months ago, declared to me, 
that “all the Old-school men were Antinomians, 
and Antinomianism led to Anminianism and infi- 


delity—that atter Drs. Junkit , Wilson, the Rev. 


R. J. Breckenridge, and a fewjothers at the head of 
the party should die, (Z suppose he meant a tempo- 
ral death,) that the party would dwindle away— 
that regeneration consisted in a change of the af- 
fections only—that the unregenerated sinner has 
natural ‘ability to love God—that the love of sin 
does not bind stronger than the love of holiness— 
that the Confession of Faith made for the Bri- 
tish Government—that he had never read it (he had 
read some parts of it, or extracts)—that he either 
did not own it, or had it not in his house, but he 
had adopted it,” and of course|was a sound Presby- 
terian. Truly did a member! of that Convention 
say to Mr. Woods, “ vou 
lours.” An Old-school laym 
of a New-schoo] church, told 
had been labouring to get the 
introduced into the families of the Church, but he 
was opposed, and one of the jelders asserted that 
that book would kill a revival of religion, and he 
would not read it; but Finney’s Lectures were in- 
troduced. A New-school minister, who some time 
ago, preached to his Presbytery that man would be 
accountable to God for destroying his ability, but 
not for his conduct afterwards, yet professed great 
orthodoxy in quoting the Confession to show that 
some parts of it were mysterious, betrayed such 
ignorance of it, that had hé¢ not mentioned the 
mae “powerful bounding,’ it would have puz- 
zled the writer, or any other person, to have told 
whether he was attempting to quote from the Con- 
fession, or the Koran. 
A second cause of error and disorder mentioned 
is, a desire on the part of some to improve the doc- 
trines of our Confession. I (cannot think that all 
who have been troubling our Church with their 
errors, are ignorant of the do¢trines of their stand- 
ards. But it is an age of discoveries and improve- 
ments, and some wish to have a part in them.—If 
the doctrines contained in out Confession of Faith, 
be the doctrines of the Bible, then an attempt to 
improve them, must be like an attempt to im- 
prove ao axiom in mathematics. If any im- 
provement can be made on the truths that all 
radii of the same circle are equal, that all right 
angles are equal to one anpther, that sinners by 
nature are under the sentence of condemnation, 
that they are justified by faith alone as the instru- 
meat, receiving the law-fulfiling righteousness of 
Christ, the writer has yet to/learn the first princi- 
es of mathematics a divinity. A doctrine may 

ver understood, but the very idea of improve- 

ment, implies imperfection. | Whether some of our 
New-echool writers have aimed at improving, or 
throwing: more light upon the doctrines of our Con- 
web 2 will tell, an 
enlightened public will judge for themselves. 
Some things, however, loo fittle like an attempt 
at improvement. We have/a Commentary on Ro- 
mans written for a very valuable end, and which 
looks somewhat like an- attempt at improvement. 
But ifthe Princeton Reviewers may be credited, it 
not dispose question:-the truth of the assertion. 
There appears to be a degree of burlesque in seve- 
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in, | ral hundred ministers and ruling elders, spending 
| several days. in the General: Assembly in’hearin 


| Dr. Junkin, in a masterly manner, enslysing a 
exposing the contradictions of that book, and’ then 
gravely coming to the conclusion, that it harmoni- 
ses with the Confession of Faith. Should the 
writer teach the contents of that book to the mem- 
bers of his Bible class, in connexion with the doc- 
tries. of the Confession, and try to e them. 
that they harmonised, they w charge him with 
a want of moral honesty.—Let a few questions and 
answers from each, stand in proof of the assertion. 
Confession. “ What special act of providence did 
God exercise towards man in the estate wherein 
he was created? A. When God had created man, 
he entered into a covenant of life with him, upon 
condition of perfect obedience,” &c. Barnes. 
Was Adam the representative and covenant head 
of the race? A. No, “(1) there is not a word of 
it in the Bible—(2) it is a mere philosophical 
theory,” p. 128. Confession. Did all mankind fal! 
in Adam’s first transgression? A. “The covenant 
being made with Adam, not only for himself, but 
for his posterity, all mankind descending from him 
by ordinary generation, sinned in him, and fel] 
with him in his first transgression.” Barnes. Did 
the race of Adam sin in him, and fall with him in 
his first transgression, as their representative? A. 
No. “The reason is, that the word representative 
implies an idea which could not have existed in the 
case—the consent of those who are represented. 
Besides the Bible does not teach that they acted in 
him, or by him; or that he acted for them. No 
passage has ever yet been found that stated this 
doctrine.” p. 121. Confession. “* How doth faith 
justify a sinner in the sight of God? A. Faith 
justifies a sinner in the sight of God, not because 
of those other graces which do always accompany 
it,” &c. “nor as if the grace of faith, or any act 
thereof, were imputed to him for his justification : 
but only as it is an‘ instrument, by which he re- 
ceiveth and applieth Christ and his righteousness.” 
Barnes. What was counted to Abraham for righ- 
teousness? A. His strong act of confidence in the 
promise of God. “The reason why it was counted 
to him for righteousness, was, that it was such a 
strong, direct, and unwavering act of confidence 
in the promise of God.” p. 94. We have a pamph- 
let on Moral Suasion, and progressive or Arminian 
regeneration, but it is not known in this region, 

and it is well, for we have men here that will be- 
lieve any thing that comes from the pen of a New- 
school-man. We have two books on the Atone- 
ment, one written by a member of the General As- 
sembly, and the other by a foreigner, that look a 

little like an attempt at improvement. If the pre- 

face written to the latter, by an American Dr. be 
true, we know but little about the atonement yet. 

And now what is the amount of all our modern im- 

provements in divinity, that have so much disturb- 

ed the peace ofthe Church? Old errors in a new 

dress that have disturbed her for ages.—In a. No. 

of the Presbyterian, published after the Assembly 

of 1836, we had an account of an individual over- 

hearing Dr. Skinner, asking Dr. Beecher, (the 

language is not remembered,) if the time had not 

come, for making some alterations in the doctrines 

of the Confession of Faith; and the answer re- 
turned was, that the New-school men had better 
spend the ensuing year, in attacking the Old- 

school men on their doctrine of limited atonement. 

Almost every child in our Sabbath schools, who 
has read the Confession, knows that if Christ died 

equally for all men, by the doctrine of the Confes- 

sion, that it teaches Universalism. Chap. 8. “ To 

all those for whom Christ hath purchased redemp- 

tion, he doth certainly and effectually apply, and 

communicate the same,” &c. Now if he purchased 

redemption in the same sense for all, then it is ap- 

plied to all, and allare saved. Then Dr. B. would 

advise that the New-school men should attack the 

Old, for believing a doctrine of their Confession, 

the very doctrine to which both Drs. Beecher and 

Skinner have subscribed.—If such conversation 

never passed between the two, the public should 

know it. 

A third cause of error mentioned is, bad govern- 

ment. The plan of union of 1801, and the forma- 

tion of Presbyteries without — bounda- 

ries, were flagrant vio.ations of the government of 
our Church; and bad government has led to bad 

discipline. But my sheet is full, and as you will 

not hear from me again, permit me just to say, that 

it does appear like folly for any one to suppose that 

our Church can move forward harmoniously in the 

conversion of the world to God, ifthe four exscinded 

Synods, with all their New-schoolism, Oberlinism, 

Taylorism, Finnyism, Burchardism, &c., are to be 

thrown back into the bosom of our Church. No 

good man ought to wish for sucha result as would 

inevitably follow. The last General Assembly 

constitutionally pronounced several hundred minis- 

ters out of their connexion, that were never constl- 

tutionally in it. And now the door is open for all 

who do not believe the doctrines of the Church, and 

all who wish to improve them, peaceably to with- 

draw, and fight under their own flag, and they will 

by so doing, confer a favour on themselves, and the 


General Assembly. J. A. 


DOMESTIC IN'TELLIGENCE. 
Relief to Vessels on the Coast.—Commodore Ridgley 


has received instructions to send the brigs Pioneer and 
Consort, and schooner Active, immediately to sea, to 
give relief and protection to distressed vessels bound 
to our ports. They are well found with extra provi- 
sions and men, and went to sea from New York, on 
Saturday last. 


New York and Washington—We learn from an au- 
thentic source, that the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and 
Baltimore Rail Road Company and the Baltimore and 
Washington Rail Road Company have concluded an 
agrcement with the Post Office Department for the 
(rdnsportation of the United States mail between Wash- 
ington and Philadelphia. By the arrangement of the 
companies consequent on this contract, passengers can 
leave Washington at 6 o’clock, A. M. arrive at Balti- 
more at 8 o’clock, and breakfast; leave Baltimore at 
10 o’clock by the new rail road line for Philadelphia, ar-. 
rive there by half past 4 0’clock, and in time to proceed 
by the evening linc to New York—thus affording travel- 
lers the facility of leaving Washington in the morning, 
breakfasting at Baltimore, dining at Philadelphia, and 
supping at New York on the same day. 


Destructive Fire at Baltimore—Granite not Fire 
Proof.—T he fine granite bacon store of Van Brunt & 
Co., Lexington market square, was cntirely destroyed 
by fire on Sunday night. The granite pillars crumbled 
from the action of the fire and water, and consequently 
the whole building was quickly a mass of ruins. Luss 
ahout $10,000, there being a policy cof $14,000, in the 
Firemen’s Company of that city. The hide and leather 
store of Jacob Kolb, corner of Cheapside and Lombard, 
was partially consumed the same night. 


Colonization—A gentleman in Lebanon county, 
Tennessee, wishes to emancipate 17 of his slaves to be 
sent to Liberia. A vessel with coloured emigrants for 
that destination is to leave New Orleans about March 
first. The free coloured people of Maryland are now 
so anxious to go to Africa, that the colonization office 
at Baltimore is thronged with applicants. In the past 
year there have not been less than six vessels chartered 
and fitted out with emigrants, teachers, missionaries, 
and officers, to be borne by the winds of Providence to 
the coast of A‘rica.—New York Star. 


New York Canals.—The receipts for Tolls on the 
New York Canals during the year 1837, were as fol- 


lows :— 
Erie and Champlain Canal, $1,274,403 94 


Oswego Canal, 24,881 97 
Cayuga and Seneca Canal, 16,648 77 
Chenango Canal, 4,955 89 
Chemung Canal, 4,342 99 
Crooked Lake Canal, 1,547 61 


Total receipts, $1,326,781 17 


Pennsylvania Canals and Rail Roads,—During the 
year 1837 the receipts for Tolls, were as follows, viz: 


State Canals, $173,261 11 
Rail Roads, 285,504 01 
Schuylkill Canal, 604,189 57 
Lehigh Canal, 149,266 74 
Union Canal, 107,596 37 


Total receipts, $1,619,811 80 
Kentucky Live Stock.—A return to the Legislature of 


Kentucky, shows the value of the live stock passing 
eastward in 1837, to have been $1,809,791. 


Dreadful Murder—Mail Robbery.—The Mobile Mer- 
cantile Advertiser of the 22d ult. says—“ We learn 
that the driver of the United States Mail was murdered 
on Friday night last, within a mile and a half of 
Stockton, and the mail bags ri open, and their 
contents rifled. nd next morning 


The 
in the neighbourhood. stage.contained the New 
Ogleans mails of Wednesday and Thursday, and the 


twos, 110,644 dollars are threes, and 1583 dullars are 


conviction of the robbers and murderers, or any of 


Divorces—The Legislature of Maryland seems to 
be much occupied with granting divorces, at its 
sent session. We observe five divorcc bills 
the Senate on one day. 

Atlantic Steam Navigation.—It appears from the 
New York Courier and Enquirer, that the long talked 
of attempt to navigate the Atlantic by steam, is cer- 


the Royal Navy, arrived at New York on Thursday 
from Liverpool, in the Garrick, for the purpose of 


tainly on the point of being made. Lt. J. Hoskin, of ' 5 


Edwin FFomes, Chas. Herrick, and Mrs. Bachus; 
No. 67 by James Ficket, Thomas Broad, and Mr. At. 
wood; No. 66 by Mr. Hyatt; No 64 by Mr. Halleck 
and Mr. Knapp ; No. 62 by Newman; No. 60 
by Mr. ; No. 58 by Spencer Weslick; No. 56 
by Mr. Waley; and the two story brick building ad- 
joining the corner of Avenue D. on Fifth street, by 

r. Peterson and Mr. ea. : 

The occupants of the buildings on the west side of 
the Avenue, saved the principal part of their furniture; 
but those on the east side were less fortunate ; the heat 
and smoke which blew directly upon them from the 
buildings opposite, rendering it impossible to save 
much. The Common Council have voted an appro- 
ee of 1000 dollars for the more necessitous of the 

rs. 


Fire——We learn by the Express Mail, that three 
valuable steamboats were destroyed by fire at New 


making the necessary arrangements for the reception 
of the “ great western steam ship,” and for keeping up 
an intercourse by her means with Great Britain. She 
is already built, and now in London taking in her ma- 


age, Lieut. Hoskin will immediately return and re- 
sume the command of this vesscl, in which he expects 
to arrive at New York in the course of the month of 
April next. Her points of departure are Bristol and 
New York. She is about 1350 tons burthen, and is 
calculated will carry about 600 tons of coal. 


Distressing.—It is stated that a few days since, from 
ten to fifteen b»ys were drowned at Egremont, Berk- 
shire county, Mass. while skating on a pond. One ac- 
count states that the number of lives lost was sixtcen. 


Rail Road Accident and Remarkable Escape.—As 
the two o’clock train of cars from Newark, was round- 
ing Bergen Hill, on Friday, at the highest declivity of 
the road, the locomotive ran off the track, taking a 
diagonal course across the opposite truck to the south 
side of the road which was guarded by a stone wall 
four feet thick. The engine oeed the wall down a 
declivity of from thirty to forty feet, a distance of 
nearly a rod, three succeeding cars following, and the 
fourth and fifth cars taking a slant to the north side of 
the road, where no wall guarded from danger, and 
running within one foot of the declivity. The preser- 
vation of nearly seventy lives, and the escape of every 
car from going over the precipice, were owing to the 
check given to the locomotive by the wall, and to the 
slow progress of the car at the time. The locomotive 
was much injured by the concussion, but neither the 
passenger Cars nor passengers received any harm.— 
N. Y. Com. Adv. 


Mail —Our readers, says the Cincinnati 
Gazette of the 24th inst. may recollect that, in Septem- 
ber last, the great mail from Cincinnati eastward, was 
stolen from the carriage, between Springfield and Co. 
lumbus. This occurred un the night of September 
19. The thief has been detected and a large portion 
of the mail recovered. We are advised of none of the 
particulars. But it seems, that with the stolen mail 
several letters containing money have been recovered 
—one containing 30 dollars, for a revulutionary pen- 
sioner, addressed to Jeromville, Jan. 11, from the Post 
Office at Columbus. We understand a letter contain- 
ing a much larger sum, the property of a poor widow, 
forwarded from the pension office here, has been found, 
in the same mail, and securely forwarded to the owner. 


Locomotive.—We are gratified to learn that the re- 
sults of the experiment trial made by the Baltimore 
and Ohio Rail Road Company of the locomotive en- 
gine constructed by Mr. Wim. Norris, of Philadelphia, 
and sent here for the purpose of being tested as to its 
qualitics, has been so satisfactory as to induce the com- 
pany to purchase the engine, which has been for some 
time in daily use on the Rail Road between this city 
and Washington. 

The fuel used for this enginc is wood, the daily cost 
of which is not more than half the expense of cou! for 
an engine of equal capacity, requiring the use of coal. 
And the simplicity and excellence of its construction 
are such as to render it less liable to such injuries as 
require frequent and expensive repairs.— Balt. Gaz. 


Pensioners.—The whole number of pensioners in 
the United States is 41,768. Of these, 2140 are in 
Maine, 2037 in New Hampshire, 4381 in Massa- 
chusetts, 2535 in Connecticut 904 in Rhode Island, 
2497 in Vermunt, 8636 in New York, 1166 in New 
Jersey, 2649 in Pennsylvania, 41 in Delaware, 457 in 
Maryland, 2584 in Virginia, 1430 in North Carolina, 
613 in South Carolina, 532 in Georgia, 54 in Missis- 
sippi, 379 in Alabama, 72 in Louisiana, 2058 in Ten- 
nessee, 2265 in Kentucky, 2304 in Ohio, 781 in Indi- 
ana, 322 in I)linois, 233 in Missouri, 21 in Florida, 25 
in Arkansas, 175 in Michigan, 5 in Wisconsin, 142 in 
District of Columbia. The number of pensioners 
added to the list from Oct. 21, 1836, to Oct. 21, 1837, 
was 2111. Deaths during the same period, 1645. 


Lumberman’s Bank, Warren, Pa.—This institution 
which has been fluttering in the wind for nearly a 
year past, has finally gone by the board, and its doors 
are closed. There are various statements abroad as 
to the causes that have finally brought about the ca- 
tastrophy ; thc most prominent of which, and that un- 
doubtedly the most correct, is that some three or four 
individual stockholders, who had obtained discounts to 
the amount uf $150,000 or $200,000, (about the whole 
capital) instead of paying their debts in any thing like 
what could be termed “ funds,” have settled off by turn- 
ing out landed security at real “ corner lot” prices.— 
Fredonia Censor. 


Exploring Expedition once more—We learn from 
Washington that a last effort is in progress to get this 
Expedition off. Captain Gregory—assuredly a most 
coinpetent officer—is to have the command. The 
squadron is to consist of the two sloops of war Vincen- 
nes and Peacock, the sture ship Relicf und schooner 
Active. Neither the two famous brigs, nor the schoon- 
er Pionecr, built expressly for the expedition, at an ag- 
gregute expense of about 150,000 dollars! istugo. If, 
as is supposed, Captain Gregory has accepted the com- 
mand, we think we knowcnough of his manner of doing 
things to venture on saying, he will pretty soon push 
off.—N. Y. American. 


New York Banks.—We have reccived, saysthe New 
York Commercial Advertiser, a report of the bank 
commissioners, stating the amount of bills of the banks 
of this State of a less denomination than five dollars 
yet in circulation. These amount to 350,125 dollars, 
of which 143,831 dollars are ones, 85,067 dollars are 


fours. 
Tennessee.—The present session of the Tennessee 
Legislature has been distinguished for the enactment 
of several important measures of State policy, viz. the 
establishment of a State Bank in connexion with a libe- 
ral system of Internal Improvements, and the estab- 
lishment of a system of Common Schools. 


Internal Improvements in Virginia.—A bill has been 
introduced into the Legislature of Virginia, which pro. 
poses to devote $5,110,000 to the internal improvement 
of the State. 

Western Steamboats.—The Louisville Price Current 
gives the names in alphabetical order, of all the steam- 
boats at present navigating the western and south- 
western waters, together with their tonnage, and where 
built. The number three hundred and sixty-one. 


Remarkable Incident.—The Washington Globe says 
that in the action with the Indians, on Christmas day, 
by a fatality rarely witnessed, the son of Colonel Gen- 
try, of the Missouri volunteers, was wounded by tlie 
same bullet that killed his father, while bravely leading 
on his men. 


Case of the Steamboat Home.—Cincinnati papers of 
the 23d ult. contain the trial of the eaptain and engi- 
necr of the steamboat Home, the crack boat of the Ohio 
river, which, about a month since, collapsed her flue, 
and exploded at the wharf in Cincinnati, causing a de- 
struction of life and property. The Grand Jury for 
the Court of Common Pleas for Hamilton county, tound | 
a bill against the captain and engineer, for manslaugh- 
ter. ‘I'he trial occupied the court the whole of the 22d 
ult., and after the examination of a large number of 
witnesses, and a charge from the President Judge in 
favour of the accused, the subject was submitted to the 
Jury, who returned a verdict of not guilty, without 
leaving the box. 


Conflagration.—On Monday last, about noon, a fire 
broke out in a stable in Sixth street, near Avenue D, 
New York, which was destroyed. ‘I'he wind was very 
high at the time, and the fire communicated to the 
other buildings on the block bounded by Fifth and 
Sixth streets and Avenue D.and the dwellings between 
Avenue D. and the water; and 17 fine two and three 
story brick buildings, with the greater part of their 
contents, and three stables, were destroyed—loss esti- 
mated at from 45 to 50,000 dollars. The principal 
part of the buildings were owned by J. G. Costar, Esq., 
and we learn, covered by insurance. By this destruc- 
tive firc, at the most inclement season of the year, 30 
families have been deprived of a home, and many of 
them have lost all their furniture and clothing. ‘The 
names and residences of those whose dwellings have 
been destroyed, are as follows: Charles Curtis, grocer, 
three story brick house-~had a large stock of goods, 
No. 55 Avenue D. The two story brick building, ad- 
joining, on Fifth street, occupied by Dudley Sheffield, 
Mr. Horton, and the widow Hunt. The adjoining 
three story brick building, occupied by Mr. Williams, 
the ship builder., A three story brick building, occu- 
pied by Mr. Wilson and Mr. Hagadorn, all on Fifth 
street. The two story brick building, No 57 Avenue 


chinery. Having accomplished the object of his voy 


Orleans on the morning of the 23d ult., the Margaret, 
Chickasaw, and Cumberland. It originated in the for- 
mer boat, but whether by accident or design had not 
been ascertained; she was loaded with cotton from 
Natchitoches. The contiguity of the other two boats 
to her, and the impracticability of removing in time, 
tended to their destruction, as the fire promptly com- 
municated to them. 


New Jersey State Finances.—The receipts into the 
Treasury of New Jersey, during the year ending Oct. 
8, 1837, were $135,548.81; the expenditures were 
$133,015.17. The State debt is $69,334.94. The ex. 
penditures for the current year are estimated at 
$84,022, and the income $145,014. The school fund, 
on the 28th October last, was $269,060 68, and is an- 
nually increasing. 


Deaf and Dumb.—It appcars from the 19th annual 
report of the New York Institution for the instruction 
of the Deaf and Dumb, that the whole number of pu. 
pils is 150, and of whom 112 are supported by the 
State, 14 by the Institution, 3 by the corporation of 
the city, 2 by the Supervisors of Montgomery county, 
1 by the Supervisors of Dutchess county, 8 by the 
state of New Jersey, and 10 by their friends. The ex- 
penditures in 1837 amounted to $27,873.48. Receipts 
$26,866.33, including $14,926.55 from the Comptrol- 
ler for State pupils, and $5000 from do., under the Act 
of April 3, 1834. 

FLORIDA. 
From the Savannah Georgian of Jan. 22. 


The army under the command of Brig. Gen. Eus- 
tis, now operating on the St. Johns, and its tributary 
chain of lakes, had pushed its way and established a 
fort called Fort Taylor, about 100 miles above Lake 
Harney by water, and-had marched in pursuit of the 
enemy with about 500 men. General Jesup, taking 
the mounted force with him, left on the 6th inst. to 
join Col. Taylor, giving directions for Gen. Eustis to 
follow his route with,all practicable expedition. A day 
or two afterwards, however, Gen. Jesup despatched an 
express to inform Gen. Eustis of the almost impassable 
stute of the route he had travelled over, and advised 
his taking one that promised greater facilities. 

Gen. Jesup on his march captured an Indian _ who 
was threatened with summary punishment if he did 
not point out and conduct his detachment to the posi- 
tion where the main force of the Indians were col- 
lected. This the Indian said he would do, and re- 
marked that he could point out a spot where the ene- 
my had collected a number of logs—these were ac. 
cordingly found. The line of march, under the conduct 
of the Indian as guide, was then taken up, and as the 
express left about that time, nothing further on the 
subject is known. 

The Washington Globe contains a copy of a letter 
from Colonel Taylor, giving an official account of the 
late engagement of the forces under his command with 
the Indians on the 25th Dec. near the Kissimee River. 
{t appears from this letter, that the wounded and 
killed in the regular army, were as follows—Aggre- 
gate regulars killed, 23; aggregate wounded, 79.— 
Aggregate militia killed and wounded, 35. 

One hundred and forty sick and wounded United 
States’ troops and Missiouri volunteers arrived at New 
Orleans on the 16th ult. 


CANADA AFFAIRS. 


The Bois Blanc (or Whitewood) Island expedition 
on Lake Erie, some account of which was given in 
our last paper, appears to have had as inauspicious a 
termination as that of Van Rensellear at Navy Island. 
Governor Mason, it is nuw stated, went down the river 
from Detroit, dispersed the patriot forces, and arrested 
several of the ringleaders. 

After the capture of the schooner at Malden, the 
patriots retreated to Sugar Island, whence they pro- 
cgeded to Brownstown, in the vicinity of Gibraltar, 
where they encamped. Gov. Mason, the next day 
afier the engagement, proceeded down the river in the 
steamboat Erie, in pursuit of the arms belonging to 
the State, which he obtained and deposited in the 
store-house at Gibraltar. The number on the island, 
(which never exceeded 350) was only some 200, not 
more than ten of them Canadians, and they were all 
landed by the Governor at Gibraltar, on the American 
side, nearly opposite Malden, when they dispersed. 

Gen. Sutherland and suite had left the day previous 
for Detroit, where he was arrested by the civil authori- 
ties, tried and acquitted—the United States court for 
that district being in session, judge Wilkins presiding. 
Gen. Sutherland plead his own cause, and when the de- 
cision was made known, he wasenthusiastically cheer- 
ed by the multitude. 

The Detroit Daily Advertiser of the 13th contains 
the following: 

Arrests.—T. Dufert and D. D. McKinney were yes- 
terday held to bail by the judge of the U. S. district 
court. The defendants are recognized to appear at 
the circuit court of the United States in June next; 
the principal in $3000, and each security in $1500. 

The Cleavcland Gazette, of Jan. 22, says :—‘* Our 
latest intelligence from the seat of war, is brought by 
Captain Kline, of the schr. White Pigeon, whieh sailed 
from Detroit on ‘Thursday night. He informs us that 
the Patriots were assembled at Gibraltar about 50U 
strong, and were drilling under the command of Gene- 
ral Handy. Bois Blac and Sugar Island had been 
abandoned by the Patriots. Gen. Sutherland was un- 
der a second arrest at Detroit. The royalists had a 
force of about 600 at Malden. ‘T'we persons only were 
killed on board the Anne. One was the captain of the 
schooner, the other a man by the name of Davis from 
this place. A deputation has been sent from Monroe 
to Malden, to ask a restoration of the citizens from the 
former place, taken prisoners in the capture of the 
Anne.” 

The general impression at Detroit was that no far- 
ther attempt at patriot invasion of Canada would be 
made—or, if at all, not near that place. The authori- 
ties are too “ meddlesome” to allow it. As an in- 
stance of the determination evinced by them, it is 
stated, that the guards actua!ly fired at a mob who 
were taking forcible possession of the steamboat Gen. 
Brady, wounding one of them, and compelling them to 
relinquish their lawless enterprize. 

The persons taken in the schooncr Anne, captured 
by the British, said by the Detroit Post to have been 
“massacred,” appear to have been marched through 
the country to London, for safe keeping; which would 
show pretty conclusively, that the “ London District,” 
so much talked of as the theatre of excitement and dis- 
content, was at least quiet. 

The schr. Savannah cleared at Buffalo for Dunkirk, 
on the on 18th ult. and was preparing to sail on the 
same evening, when information having been given to 
the collector that she was destined to take a large num- 
ber of men from some place in the vicinity, he had her 
seized. 

The steamboats Barcelona and Robert Fulton, have 
been chartered at Buffalo for government service. 
Lieut. Homans, of the Navy, has been appointed to the 
naval command on the Lakes, and hoists his flag on 
the former. It is said that Champlin, also of the navy 
will take the charge of the latter. The Barcelona left 


Buffalo on Saturday—destination unknown. 


We learn also from Buffalo, that the steamboat 
United States was about to leave that port for Detroit 
with more or less of the Navy Island force, (and pro- 
bably their arms, &c. also,) but that General] Scott bad 
given the parties notice that be should fire upon the 
boat if the enterprize was started. | 

It appears the cannon that had been delivered up 
from Navy Island to Col. Ransom, commanding the 
militia at ‘Tonnawanda, have again been abducted. A 
forged order upon the Col. signed “ W. Scott,” re- 
ceived through the post office, having induced him to 
give them up. Where they are now no one can tell. 

The Buffalo Commereial Advertiser of the 26th ult. 
states that the greater part of the militia who were 
called out a few weeks since for the defence of that 
frontier, were discharged, and have returned to their 

omes. 

A slip from the office of the Fredonia Censor, of the 
22d ult. says :—“ Col. Worth has just arrived in this 
village, having just come up to Dunkirk in the steam- 
boat Robert Fulton. He has with him two companies 
of regulars and one company of militia. He madea 
forced march from Dunkirk here, and took sion 
of what arms were deposited here last week, amoun- 
ting to three or four loads. A few were sent off before 
the forces arrived, having got wind of-their approach. 
There are some two hundred patriots in this town, bi- 
vouacked in different places.” 


We learn from Montreal papers that that city and 
suburbs was visited on 2ist ult. by 


D. occupied by John Hart Ficket; No. 
wos Mr. iliamson and Col. Miller; -No. 61 by 
Weslick & Marsh; No. 63 by Mrs. Beck ; No. 65 by 


an inundation of water greater ever had. 
fore witnessed by the oldest inhabitants. In the su- 


burbs hundreds of head of cattle were drowned, and in, 
the lower part of the city, where the water had risen 
from three to eight feet, to the amount of thou- 
sands of dollars has been sustained chiefly in the de- 
struction of flour, grain, salt, &c. The water con- 
tinued very high on the 26th ult. and there was much 
distress, which the benevolent had done all in their 
power to alleviate, providing a temporary house of 
refuge, and serving out provisions, clothing, and fuel. 

By an article in the Montreal Transcript, it appears 
that the French Canadian population were leaving that 
city. The Transcript imputes it either to timidity, or 
an expectation or knowledge of some intended outbreak 
on the part of those opposed to the existing government. 

Fhe advices from Toronto are of the 29th, and from | 
Kingston of the 23d. From neither do we hear of the 
new risings in the London District, reported by the 
Rochester Democrat. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


London papers to the 25th ef December, have been 
received at New York. 

The British Parliament had adjourned over for the 
Christmas holydays, and was to meet again on the 16th 
of January, instead of the 1st of February as uriginally 
—— consequence of tho state of affairs in Ca- 
nada. 

On the 20th of December, London was visited by a 
gale of wind, much more severe than any that had 
taken place during the season. In many of the streets 
almost all the public lamps were extinguished. Scve- 
ral houses in the western and north-western suburbs 
were partially unroofed, and in two instances, large 
portions of buildings in the course of erection were 
blown down. The gale was highest about 1 o’clock 
on the morning of the 21st, after which it fell consider. 
ably. By subsequent papers we learn that this storm 
was productive of disastrous results in many of the 
provincial towns. ‘The Mersey and several other 
streams overflowed their banks, houses were blown 
down, bridges carried away, and several lives lost. In 
Brad‘ord the water was six feet decp in the streets. 

Lieutenant general sir John Colborne, has been ap- 
pointed governor and commander.in-chief in Canada, 
vice the earl of Gosford, recalled. 

Lord John Russell has made a declaration that “ no 
further concessions would be made to the French Ca- 
nadian party in the lower province, or the reformers in 
the upper.” 

The London Courier of the 25th says, in reference 
to the numerous forces under sir John Colborne, “ We 
believe and trust, therefore, that the insurrection will 
be crushed in its birth; but it wouid be wrong to be 
too sanguine, or to cease regretting an attempt which, 
however it may be decided, must leave many rankling 
wounds behind.”’ 

The sume paper contains accounts from Canada to 
the 28th Nov.—including that of the first actual resist. 
ance to the constituted authoritics, viz., the rescue of 
Messrs. D’Avignon and Demaray, and the march of 
the force under colonel Wetherall to Chambly. 

The London Observer of the 25th says :—Lord 
Glenely has assured the representatives of the Canadi- 
an interests, that sir John Colborne has the most am- 
ple orders to act as circumstances may reyuire—that 
martial law will, ifnecessary, be declared, and that the 
imperial Parliament could not give the gallant com- 
mander-in-chief more efficient powers tu meet the 
emergencies of the times, than have already been sent 
out. Among other statements of the day, it is said that 
additional troops will be despatched to Halifax and 
New Brunswick, with the utmost possible speed, to 
take the place of the military who have been ordered 
from those colonies to Canada. | 
The dispute between Holland and Belgium, grow- 
ing out of the affair of the Luxeinburg forest, seems 
not likely to prove very alarming.—It was understood 
that the cabinets of France and England had been ap. 
pealed to by the King of Belgium, and by their media- 
tion it was expected that the affair would be amicably 
settled. The Dutch King, however, was carrying off 
the timber. 

An explosion of foul air in Springwell colliery, near 
Wreckington, caused the death of 15 men and 12 
The project of steam communication with India 
through the Red Sea has been successfully accomplish- 
ed, and is now in full operation.— The last communica- 
tion was effected in forty-three days, including the 
stoppage at Alexandria. 
The violation of the treaty of Bucharist by Russia, 
has led to the introduction of a warlike resolution in 
the house of commons. Mr Atwood was the mover, 
and the debate upon the relative posture of Russia and 
England, which grew out of his motion, was full of in- 
terest and excitement. 
The civil list bill had passed both houses and receiv- 
ed the royal assent, the Queen attending personally in 
the House of Lords for that purpose. The sum of 
385,000/ was fixed upon as the amount to be given to 
her majesty in lieu of her hereditary revenues. 


Letters from Hanover state that the discontents are 
increasing, and hint at the probability of a revolution. 
Blood had already been shed. On the 11th of Decem- 
ber the King issued a decree, dismissing the seven 
protesting professors of Gottingen, and banishing three 
of them from the kingdom. This led to meetings and 
cummotions among the students, who were charged 
by a troop of dragoons. Three of the students were 
killed and eight severely wounded. ‘There had been a 
riot also at Munster, but we have no particulars. 

A new Spanish ministry has been formed. Espar- 
tero is a member. 

The excavations of Pompeii have lately been prose- 
cuted with much activity. Near the street of the tombs 
there have been found in the vestibule of a house four 
mosaic pillars, about 15 feet high, in very good preser- 
vation. ‘This is the first discovery of the kind, and if 
the interior of the house corresponds with this begin- 
ning, something valuable may be expected. 


FRANCE. 


Another Plot against the Life of the King of the 
French.—By letters and papers from Paris, of Dec. 13, 
we learn that another plot against the life of King 
Louis Philippe had been happily detected ; in conse- 
quence several persons implicated in this atrocious 
conspiracy had been apprehended. The plot had been 
known to the ministers, it seems, for some days; but 
the detection was purposely delayed till the eve of the 
opening of the chambers. The chief of the conspi- 
rators, a man by the name of Hubert, was arrested at 
Boulogne on Dec. 10th. The Paris Messenger states 
that he was condemned as an accomplice in the Neu- 
illy conspiracy; that he had been frequently over to 
England lately, and was. returning again on Friday 
last, when, on landing, he dropped his pocket-book, 
which was picked up by a Custom.house officer, who 
called after him; but, on account of the rain and wind, 
did not make him hear, and he made his way to his 
residence. It appeared from this, says the Messenger, 
that Hubert had obtained in England, where he had 
gone apparently to consult some skilful mechanics of 
London and Birmingham, the plan of an infernal ma- 
chine of a very complicated nature, but whether it 
was to be constructed in France or England was not 
ascertained, nor was there any thing to show when it 
was to be breught into execution. It was thought that 
the attempt was not to be made at the opening of the 
Chambers. 

The Gazette also informs us that Hubert, who has 
not yet arrived at the Conciergerie, is one of the most 
ferocious of the persons implicated in the Neuilly plot, 
and by whom he was always styled the great fellow 
with red hair. In the preliminary proceedings of that 
affair he insulted M. Zangiacomi so grossly that he 
was condemned for it, as our readers will remember, 
to a year’s imprisonment. During the trial his be- 
haviour was so violent that the President ordered him 
to be taken out of court; and his sentence pronounced 
in his absence, was subsequently read to hi: in prison. 
Hubert is from twenty-five to twenty-six years of age, 
above middle size; and his features, naturally unplea- 
sant, receive an additional ferocity of expression from 
his red hair and wiskers, which surround his face. 

A commissary of police, with twelve officers, entered 
the house of M. Goddard, a wealthy citizen of Rouen, 
seized his person and papers, and a few hours after- 
wards sent him off in a carriage to Paris. The cause 
of his arrest is supposed to be political. The attempt 
upon the king does not appear to have caused any 
great sensation, and the funds are not in any degree 
affected by the event. The intention of constructing 
an infernal machine to destroy Louis Philippe, was dis- 
covered some months ago by lord Palmertson, who 
forthwith made a communication to the French am- 
bassador, and a courier was, withqut delay, despatched 
to Paris. 

The Paris press seems little satisfied with president 
Boyer’s offer. The original indemnity imposed in 
1825 upon Hayti, amounted to six millions sterling. 
Of this, one-fifth was paid. The president now wants 
to redeem the original indemnity by one-half, and pro- 
poses to’ pay it by yearly instalments of 40,000/._—- 

The ‘ French chambers, in their sessions just com- 
menced, evince an unusual spirit of moderation.— 
There are two parties, viz: the “ Gauche Dinastique,” 
who méet at Odillon Barrot's, the other the old Tiers 
party.’ ‘Messrs, Dupin and Thiers, are courting both. 
Guizot: stands aloof. The Tiers party are strongest, 
and they will have the two radical extremes with 
them, viz: the Republicans and Carlists. 


SPAIN. 


A correspondent of the Morning Chronicle, under 
date of Dec. 3, gies an of some hor- 


| 
tible atrocities recently 


petrated by the Ca 
“ Orders,” says bia, © hind boom given by Don Carles to 
intercept all communications to and from the 


His minions are faithfully obeying his commands, as 
scareely a mail or diligence escapes their 
Not satisfied. with destroying the of the. mail, 
and rebbimg the passengers of every thing 

which they might appear to have with them, the mis. 
creants invariably take every passenger whom they 
snspect of being able to. pay a ransom to some moun- 


eum 
fixed on their hives is- duly remitted: In late in. 
stance of the capture of the Valencia 
which sixteen persons had the misfortune of 
to the hands of these cannibals, they actually shot the 
whole of those persons, after the de. 
manded for their ransorn!: The son of Palillios,. the 
fiend who has been just named by Don Carlos, as cap. 
tain.general of Newcastle, has been the dire director 
of this fearful tragedy.” 3 


RUSSIA AND CIRCASSIA. 
A correspondent of the Morning Chronicle, under 
date of Constantinople, Nuv. 15, states that a letter had 
been received from Mr. Longworth, in Circassia, giv- 
ing a most deplorable account of the state of the Rus- 
sian forces in that country. The diminished army of 
the north was fast retreating across the Kouban, closely - 
followed up by the Circassians; and the army ef the 
south was also hastening its preparations to re-embark, 
after having lost the greater part of its best officers 
and more than a third of its men, having, as the sole 
work of the campaign, only succeeded in building two 
sinall field redoubts on the coast, which would fh all 
probability, be again destroyed by the Circassians du. 
ring the winter. Mr. Longworth also adds, that du- 
ring the late boisterous weather, as many as eight 
Russian vessels,-including men-of-war and transports, . 
had been wrecked on the coast; and that the flect 
would in a few days return to Scbastopol for the win. 
ter, having, as a proof of the efficiency of this famous 
blockade, only succeeded in capturing one beat durin 
the whole season, notwithstanding the numbers whi 
were almost weexly leaving Constantinople and Tre. 
bisond for the Circassian shores. 


FROM AFRICA. 

Letters from his majesty’s ship Saracen, dated 
Sierra Leone, 27th September, announce her arrival 
on the coast, after a passage of five weeks from Eng. 
land. The colony was healthy and recovering from 
the paralysis which followed the dreadful epidemie. 
The yellow fever was never known to have been se fa- 
tal to Europeans. ‘There were at the commencement 
ubout sixty Europeans at Sierra Leone, one half of 
whom have fallen a sacrifice. ‘Two schooners had ar- 
rived a day or two preceding, from the Gambia, with 
ninety of the African corps, but without a single offi. 
cer. The mortality in that quarter had been dreadful, 
two thirds of the residents being swept away, and 
among them were Governor Randall, and all the prine 
cipal persons of the place. 


FROM MEXICO 

Destructive Eartuquakes.—Advices have been re- 
ceived from Metamoras to Dec. 22. ‘The Mercurie of 
Mexico city is out strong for change of the constitu- 
tion to the federacy of 1824. The people arc for it; 
the army against. The town of Acapulco, has been al. 
most totally destroyed by earthquakes. The details 
are frightful ; the city was a mass of ruins; the houses 
dashed to fragments; and the churches irreparably in. 
jured—the walls of the Campo Santo destroyed—the 
inhabitants encamped on the fields and roads outside 
the town. Fortunately no loss of life, as the successive 
shocks gave warning. At Mexico heavy shocks suc. 
ceeded, as they peg do a day or two after those of 
Acapulco, which is on the Pacific. The whole country 
is volcanic, and it is a pity one of the chains of these 
subterranean convulsions would not open a ship canal 
between the two oceans. 
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Pastor of the Reformed Dutch Church in Filbert street, 
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| 
SERMON TO YOUNG MEN. 


A sermon will be delivered on Sunday evening 
(To-morrow,) at 7 o’clock, in the Central Church, 
Corner of Eighth and Cherry streets, by the Rev. Mr. 
ee nat to the young men of the Philadelphia 
nstitute. 


EW FOR SALE.—A Pew in the Central Presby- 
terian Church, Philadelphia, (Rev. Dr. McDow- 
ell’s,) situated in the north aisle, about. half way 


from the pulpit, for sale, price ninety dollars. In- 
quire at the Tract Depository No. 42 North Sixth st, 
Philadelphia. feb 3—3t 


PSALMS AND HYMNS—adapted to public wor- 
ship, and approved by the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Charch in the United States of Amer- 
ica; the latter being arranged aecording to subj 
together with titles prefixed to each, and directions for 
musical expression. Large and small sizes. Also, 
Hickok & Fleming's Music, round and patent notes, to 
accompany the above. Published at 22 South Fourth 
street, Philadelphia, by ; J. WHETHAM. 


O PARENTS.—A few more boys able to read, 

and not over eleven years of age, can be received 

into my Juvenile School. Number of pupils shall not 

excecd 20. ‘Terms made known by applying at the 

room of the Philadelphia Institute, 52 Cherry street, 
above Fifth street. | A. CLAXTON. 
feb 3—31* 


| EDUCATION.—Just published and fur 

sale by Hoean & Tompson, No. 30 North Fourth 
street, Hints on a System of Popular Education ad- 
dressed to R. S. Field, Esq. Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Education, in the Legislature of New Jersey ; 
and to the Rev. A. B. Dod, Professor of Mathematics 
in the College of New Jersey, by E. C. Wines, author_ 
of ‘Two Years and a Half in the Navy; and late prin- 
cipal of the Edgehill School. 

Between the prejudice which clings with unrelaxing 
grasp to whatever enjoys the sanction of the age, and 
the spirit of innovation which would prostrate with 
fury every long established institution and usage, the 
contest that ever has been and ever will be maintained, 
is in the highest degree salutary. 7 

In the great moral and political changes which have 
taken place in the world, especially those in free 
Statee, there have been for the most part three classes 
of agents; those who could see no good in any thing 
new ; those who were equally blind to the excellence 
of all that was old; and those who have accepted a 
middle ground, giving to the arguments of each of the 
other parties their just weight, and willing to retain 
the gold and reject the dross in reconstructing any of 
the elements of society.. 

The subject of Popular Education has exerted con- 
siderable interest of late years, not only among the 
people, but in the legislatures of many of the States of 
this Union. No subject can more worthily occupy the 
thoughts, or call into action the energies of our citizens, 
in their individual or social capacity. The cause of 
education is emphatically the cause of the people. Its: 
importance transcends and overshadows that of most, 
if not all others which fall within the scope of legisla- 
tive action. It is identified with the cau-e of morality 
and religion, with the glory and prosperity of the na- 
tion, and with all the most important interests of so- 
cicty. To exhibit its importance, to pomt out some of 
the deficiencies of our existing systems of education, 
and to present some views as to the degtee of perfec- 
tion at which we ought to aim, and ultimately azrive,, 
is the object of the following pages. The author con- 
fines himself conformably to what is intimated in the 
title page, to a few practical “ hints’ in relation to it; 
which, however, be hopes wilh meet with the approvat 
and general approbation of his countrymen, and which, 
in ali modesty, be commends to their candid consider. 
ation, more on accouut of the magnitude of the subject 
and the greatness of the interests involved, than for 
uny peculiar merit he supposes they may possess as a 
literary production. feb 3—2t 


OUNG LADY’S FRIEND.—The Young Lady’s 
Y Friend, by Mr. John Farrar, author of the Life 
of Lafayette, the Life of Howard, the Youth’s Letter 
Writer, &c. — of ‘Fravel in 

, Arabia Petrea, y Land, an 
pena with a map and engravingy, third aoe 
with additions. Religious Dissensions, their Cause 
and Cure, a Prize Essay, by Phareellus Church, author 
of “ Philosophy of Benevolence: The Christian Pro- 
fessor ; the Anxious Inquirer; and the Faded Flower,a 
Memoir of Clementine Cuvier, daughter of § Ca. 
vier, by John Angell James. The Christian Father at 
Home, by W. C. Brownlee, D. D. Spiritual Honey 
from Natural Hives, by Samuel Purchas, A. M. Wo- 
man as She Should Be, by Rev. Habbard Winslow. 
Recollections of a Southern Matron, by Mra. C. Gil- 
man. A Manual of Prayer, designed to assist t young 
Christians in learning the subjects and modes of devo. 


| tion, with an introduction by the Rev Albert Barnes. 


Just received and for sale by 
“HOOKER: & BYINGTON,». 
N. W. Corner Chesnut & Fifth atreéts, Philadelphia. 


4 Of: is y f'phall Have occasion to speak rair mail of Friday from this city.. The driver had. two q 
4 heen Bie subject of men and measure ' balls shot through his head.” Suspicion rests upgn two 
j “he shied body is that called the Genesee Cor men who had been lurking about Stockton for some 
4 days pe The Postmaster General has offer- 
ed a reward of six hundred dollars for the arrest and | | 
| 
| 4 
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id 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
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, Faith under all the solemnities of an oath, to q 
: 
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j 


fond of lifeand play, 


of the stranger first rests 


wes. 


blossoms on’ this’ prétty tree, 
Which from thet buried gevio hag sprung.” 
tus, my: love, with children young, 
© “And loved of God; their bodies dip, © 

And tike that grain, in earth mast lie. 

Bet, like this flower, from thence/shall rise, 

of beauty in the 
Wh uickly springing from 

Paradise shall ever bloom.” 


e tomb, 


DEW-DROP AND THE STREAM. 
brakes with goldon flowers were crown'd, 
And melody was heard-@round, 
When near a stream, a dew-drop|shed 
lustre violet’s head. 


bee to the brecze it hung, 
"Phe streamiet as it roll’d along, 

heatty of the morn confess’. 
‘nd thus the sparkling pearl addrese’d :— 
little drop, rejoice we may, 
Bet all is beautiiuland gay; 
-3#Creation wears her emerald dregs, 
« And smiles in all-her loveliness ; 
- And with delight and pride 1 see 
|. That little flower bedew’d by thee; 
4Thy-tustre with a gem might vie, 
-« MV hile trembling in its purple eye.” 


“You may rejoice, indeed, ’tis true,” 
eS Re lied the radiant drop of dew, 
ate, You will, no doubt, as on you move, 
-,<T 0 flocks and herds a blessing prove ; 
-~. But when the sun ascends on high, 
[ts beam will draw me to the sky ; 
., And I mast own my humble power, 
_ I’ve but refreshed a humble flower !” 


Hold !” cried the stream, “ nor thus repine, 
For well ‘tis known a power divine, 

Sabservient to His will supreme, 
“Hath ‘made the dew-drop and the stream. 
+" Tho’ mall thou art (I that allow,) 

No of Heaven's contempt art thou ; 
"Thou hast refresh’d a humble flower, 


**”And done according to thy power. 

*°" All things that are, both great and small, 
One glorious Author form’d them all. 

““This thought may all repinings| quell, 
What servés His purpose serves Him well.” 

@ 


the New York 
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vangelist. 
CTURES. 


plains 


‘beyond ‘the region of ‘the | 
‘therly and easterly directio 
‘is about.one hundred mil 
nearly the same in breadth; 
ance,;~when viewed from 


‘be imagined. The general 


throughout at regular dist 
spots, making the whole ap 
ble the skin of the leopard 


at the distance from which they at first be- 
ome visible, the idea which naturally occurs 
‘to his'mind “is, that these black spots are so 
‘many piles of manure, placed there for the 
purpose. of being spread over the land to en- 
right; ‘but upon a more near approach, he 
discovers that this cannot be the case, for the 
‘size which they then assume forbids such an 
idea. Upon examination, he finds them to 
‘be ruptures in the earth, which have been 
caused by the ejection of masses of basaltic 
rocks, bearing the evident marks of fire, and 
presenting such an appearance as to show that 
‘the convulsion, which caused these ejections, 
‘gave to the masses of basalt thus thrown up 
the force of a spiral motion, which has been 
preserved in the cooling process ; and to the 
present day the circular lings, like continuous 
rings encircling the masses; may be distinctly 
discerned. ‘These plains are connected with 
the valley of the Dead Sea, and were doubt- 
less participants in the phenomena connected 
with the history of that dismal region. 


» CHALDEAN CITIES OF THE ROCK. 

-_ The original settlers of these plains appear 
1o have been the companiens of Abraham, who, 
being attracted by the beauty of the land, as 
well as the richness of the soil, halted here, 
and laid the foundation of their cities. As 
they increased in numbers, they gradually-cut 
away the rotundity of the rocky hills, and 
built their dwellings upan the everlasting 
foundation, at a height off about thirty feet 
from the level of the plain. Having neither 
timber of any kind or metals, they were com- 
pelled to construct their ¢difices entirely of 
stone, not allowing any thing else to form any 
portion of the building. | ‘Phe foundations 
"were scooped out of the solid rocks, and from 
‘the adjacent quarries they procured ample 
material for the erection pf the walls. ‘To 

supply the want of timber |for beams they cut 
out pieces of stone of proper dimensions, 
which, were placed across|from wall to wall, 
precisely in the manner of the beams in a 
smodern building, the basaltic material being 

‘well calculated to answer for such a purpose. 

‘For the flooring they cut out plank of the 

‘game solid material, and then were joined to- 

gether with so much care and precision, as to 

‘defy even at this late period the intervention 

‘ofthe blade penknife |between the slabs. 

‘The roof also was of stone, thus carrying out 
the plan, to the full extent; of building an en- 

fire edifice of stone, without the addition of a 

‘single other material. ‘To give some idea of 

combination of extreme simplicity with 
euch massiveness, we will |examine the man- 

‘ner Of constructing the door to such a build- 

‘ing. These were enefally about nine feet 

in height, and five feet in breadth ; and to be 
of such.a thickness.aa to preserve it from be- 

‘ing: broken, 'the ‘door: was composed of a solid 

lo twelve inches in thick. 
hes > would probably | 

ordeviee method by which hace 
door, ‘without the: assist 

‘the ¢ 


tone itself; but of | 


the ‘one which they adop 

ple, as well as the best: 
Jower portions of the 


of the Aurinites, which claim 
first our attention in the present lecture, are a 
series of level: lands, extending themselves 
tcapolis, in a nor- 
n. Their extent 
s in length, and 
and their appear- 
the surrounding 
-heiglits, is unlike every thing else that might 
be appearance of the 
land..is of a yellowish brown, but dotted 
nces with black 
earance to resein- 

When the eye 


top, restihg upon two si 


within themselves no 
cay. 
are now to be seen int 


from five to ten thou 
cent lands. 
three months; in wh 


grain and reap the i 


to clear, not even log 


vests. 


implying that, even a 
mascus was a city of 


inhabitants. 


is called Straight.” 
and its name carved i 


day. 


back to the days of 


description would fall 


to the aspect, and affo 
nations of light and 


is of an irregularly ci 


distance of ten miles 


sent to the eye of the 
prospect of water and 


the deep grcen shades 
fully contrasting with 
willow. And here an 
marble fountains, wi 
sporting in the air. 

uninterrupted plains, 


to fit out the caravan 
head of cattle, dromed 


plains. 


ental romance. 
dens, and thousands of 


of golden glory. 
in the Saracenic order 


the Abana and Pharp 


to these streams the on 


h to hang such a| and Abana, lucid streams.” 
ce of some other| around the city, and then mee 
when they again sepa 
‘alf'the methods that could possibly be devised, | through the level plain. 3 
od was the most sim-|tal streams follow their serpentine — 
pivot, projecting | uniting in each ethers embrace, and then | 4 | 
again dividing into separate channels; -appa- ties brought from/all the nations of the East. 


any who claim the right of the soil. 
emigrants have no forests to cut down, no land 


ceptable to the wayworn man. 
amid the foliage may be distinctly marked out 


deposts; and thus was 


| readily upon these pivots, t 
open and close it at pleasure, and with the | not Abana and Pharpar, 
utmoat éase. The mode.of fastening was with | better than all the waters in Israel? 


a stone bolt, which when extended would ef-| not wash in these and be clean?” H 
ined that these rivers were as superior to | vests to reward the toil and labour of the hus-| ries of the Christian era. 


id waters of the Jordan in their heal-| bandman, and no mines of precious ore yield- | the collection made by Mr. 


fectually close the door against the utmost ex- | ag 
| ertions of human force. Thus in the build-| the turbi 
|ings of these Chaldean cities, 
| efficiency, and durability were combined to 
the fullest extent; and their buildings being | journey to visit the prophet, he should only 
thus entirely composed of stone, contained 


element of speedy de- 


Between fifty and sixty of these cities 


hese plains, and during 


a portion of the year they remain unoccupied. 
This territory was formerly under the juris- 
diction of the Sultan of Constantinople; but 
recently it has fallen into the hands of. the 
Pacha of Damascus ; but his power over it is 
| merely nominal, for as it is situated upon the 

borders of the Arabian country, the natives of 
the deserts exercise the dominion over it. In 
the spring season of the year, these wander- 
ing Arabs, who still lead a nomadic life, come 
in from the deserts, and in tribes, numbering 


sand each, take posses- 


sion of these cities, together with the adja- 
Here they remain during the 
harvest, which in this climate is perfected in 


ich time they sow their 


ncrease unmolested by 
These 


huts to build ; but fine 


splendid dwellings, ready erected to their 
hands, with doors open to invite them; and, 
moreover, rich lands waiting for the seed to 
be sown to yicld them rich and abundant har- 


DAMASCUS. 

This city is undoubtedly the oldest in the 
world existing at the present day. 
mention made of it in the early chapters of 
Genesis, where Eliezer, the steward of Abra- 
ham, is spoken of as “ Eliezer of Damascus,” 


We find 


t that early period, Da- 
some note. While all 


the other cities which existed cotemporane- 
ously with this are leveled with the earth, 
their edifices crumbled in the dust; and in 
some cases not even the site which they once 
occupied now to be traced out, Damascus still 
remains in about the same situation as it has 
been from the earliest times, having under- 
gone scarce any alteration, and having con- 
tinued to support about the same number of 
In New Testament times, we 
read that Paul, the apostle, was taken to Da- 
mascus after he had met with that miraculous 
visitation from on high, while upon a journey 
thither to persecute the church; and we find, 
moreover, that he abode “ in the street which 
This street still exists, 


n letters upon the stone 


meets the eye of. the passer by at the present 
In the time of the Crusades, Damascus 
was an important station in the eyes of the 
| Mohammedans ; and we find Richard, Ceur 
de Lion, and Saladin, the Saracen emperor, 
{alternately gaining possession of the city. 
Perhaps in no place upon the globe can the 
traveller find so much to call to his mind the 
incidents and manners and customs of past 
ages, as here at Damascus—for the people 
may be seen habited in the long flowing gar- 
ments of scripture days, with luxuriant beards, 
and carrying the staff in their hands. 
may, in imagination, easily transport himself 


One 


the apostles, and fancy 


that he beholds them, as they then traversed 
‘from city to city, habited as we have described. 
“J |~ As to the picturesque beauty of Damascus 
pon these plains, its surrounding 


regions, all attempt at 
so far short of convey- 


ing any adequate idea, that it will be the pru- 
dent plan only to enumerate some of those 
elements which enter into its composition. 
The face of the country is not of that perfect 
level character, which presents the idea of 
monotonous saineness, but of a waving or un- 
dulating surface, giving ease and gracefulness 


rding those lovely alter- 
shade which serve so 


greatly to enrich the landscape. 
The valley in which Damascus is situated 


rcular form, about sixty 


miles in circumference, the city standing in 
the centre, and consequently encircled at a 


on every side, with the 


hills which form a strongly marked outline 
against the blue sky beyond, where. pure 
streams and a rich variety of forest trees pre- 


traveller the cheering 
shade, so peculiarly ac- 
Interspersed 


of the cypress, beauti- 
the lighter hues of the 
d there may be viewed 
th the playful waters 
In addition to this, the 
having no intersecting 


hedges to cut them into parts, and supporting 
a luxuriant pasture, with herds of cattle graz- 
ing around, adds to the general beauty of the 
scene, which becomes especially lively and 
imposing when the preparations are making 


of pilgrims to the holy 


shrine at Mecca—when an hundred thousand 


aries, camels, and Ara- 


bian horses may be seen feeding upon these 
From the surrounding hills the city 
of Damascus presents the most lovely appear- 
ance that the mind may well imagine. 
light and airy style of its architecture, with its 
towering minarets, and swelling and graceful 
domes, richly gilded and interspread with blue 
enamel, calls to mind the fairy scenes pictured 
to our fancy in the glowing language of Ori- 
Here, too, the hanging gar- 


The 


artificial streams, serve 


to enhance the beauty of the scene; and as 
the rays of the morning sun glance over the 
city, the whole appears lighted up with a flood 
Damascus is built entirely 


of architecture, closely 


resembling the Gothic in its grouped. pillars 
and pointed arches, but varying in many of 
the nicer minutia which serve to exhibit airi- 
ness and grace; but that which greatly adds 
to the beauty of the scene is the two rivers, 


ar, which flow around 


‘Damascus and give birth to the thousand 
rills that irrigate the gardens of the city. 
Milton, the most learned of poets, has given 


ly epithet which in our 


fanguage could convey the correct ‘idea of 
their beauty, when’ he says—‘ Ye, Pharpar | se: i ! 
They fifst flow | said that the wilderness was made to blossom 620,448,401,733,239,460,000 times. All the 
t at. the foot,|as the rose. To account for the riches of Pal. | inhabitants of the globe, on a rough calcula- 

J ion, could not in 1,000,009,000 years write | ed 


out all the transpositions of the 24 letters, | celebrated New York 


Thus these ‘crys- 


Wis fit(ed sovkets of corres: rently tinwilling’to quit the society of each 
| other the pvely valley throagh, which, 
4 at-the: bottom, and lintel.or upper cross- | they meander. 


“which Was eftetward placed across the | nected with the history of Naaman, the Syri- passe 
i , an, who when commanded by the prophet, Palmyra, left behind him a portion of that | containing many rare coins. The latter con- 


the door securely bung, and made to turn so| Elisha to wash in. the Jordan and become: wealth which in the aggregate, served to give | sist of upwards of 3000 specimens from Cabul 

¥-ARD hat a child could | clean, turned away in scorn, and asked, “ Are | such magnificence to a city, thus apparently | and other parts of Hindostan, ranging at the 
rivers of Damascus, | disadvantageously situated for all purposes of | fo9 
But al-| the several dynasties, 


sse two streams aré con-. 


may I 
He im- 


be told to wash in a stream so inferior in 
loveliness to those which watered his native 
city. Damascus may be viewed from the 


some idea of the enchantmént of the scene, 
the following incident will serve. There isa 
monument erected ‘upon one of the heights, 
whereon it is written, that many vears ago, an 
Arabian prince, who had travelled extensively 
throughout Palestine and Syria, and the ad- 
jacent countries, came to visit Damascus ; 
but arriving at the summit of this hill, which 
overlooks the distant city, he stopt; and as 
his eye wandered in a transport of delight 
over the glittering domes and minarets, the 
lovely gardens and waveing plains, the richly 


gined. 


lovely. 


tion is next claimed by the ruins of 


BAALBEC. 


House of Baal, the chief of their idol gods 


nifying the sun. 


same meaning as Baalbec in the Phenician. 


massiveness; and although a large portion o 


convey some idea of its former magnificence 
Its length was originally eight hundred, anc 


its open court at once. There are three o 


edifice. 


places. | 
the same solid manner with the other portions 


mense weight. 


given rise to the idea in the minds of many, 
that these were two ci'‘ies situated near each 
other, and iike Tyre and Sidon, sharing in 
each other’s interests, and identified by simi- 


correct; for while Baalbec is but a solitary 
temple, Palmyra is a magnificent city, situa- 
ted a distance in the desert, and will now 
come under our especial notice. 


PALMYRA IN THE DESERT. | 
The ruins of this once magnificent city are 


about ten miles in circumference, surrounded 
on every side, for more than a hundred miles, 
by the barren and sandy desert, and situated 
at a distance of more than two hundred miles 
fromthe sea. ‘The view of this city tothe eye 
of the traveller, who has been for days toiling 
over the parched and arid sands, is truly 
astonishing. The broad leaves of the palm 
trees, which flourish in the hot clime of the 
desert, in the greatest luxuriance, add to the 
loveliness of the scene. But when one looks 
around upon these immense masses of scat- 
tered ruins, his mind naturally proposes the in- 
quiry, Why was so much magnificence and 
wealth hid in the midst of a waste and dreary 
desert? ‘The history of Palmyra is as distant 
as the time of Solomon, and was built by that 
monarch to add facilities to the over-land 
route to the distant ports on the Red Sea, and 
to prevent that delay which at certain seasons 
of the year was occasioned by his fleets being 
obliged to be laid up at the harbour of Ezion- 
geber. By the inhabitants this city was un- 
known by its Greek name of Palmyra, or the 
city of palms. But all are familiar with the city 
of Tadmor in the wilderness, which is the 
ancient and scripture name. And in the 
books of Kings and Chronicles, we find it re- 


in the wilderness. And so great was the ac- 
cumulation of wealth which was here laid out 
in beautifying and adorning the city, and was 
the only means which the inhabitants posses- 
sed of displaying it, that it may be literally 


rate and. -meander | myra, we may take into consideration the ex- | t 


tent of that commerce carried.on by the im- 
mense caravans, laden with the products ot 
Damascus, of Egypt, of Syria, and commodi- 
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variegated foliage, and the clear waters of the 
thousand streams, which like silver threads 
follow their serpentine courses over the plains, 
he raised his hands and exclaimed, “It is 
written that there is but one Paradise for 
man, and [ will not run the risk of losing that 
which is to come by entering upon this now.” 

From these combined elements some faint 
idea only of the enchanting loveliness of this 
city, and its surrounding regions may be ima- 
Mr. Buckingham remarked, that so 
deep and lasting were the impressions made 
upon his mind by this scene, that he was even 
now wont to reflect, whenever any incident 
occurred which might perhaps serve to ruffle 
his temper, upon the fairy recollections of 
this prospect, and dissipate the evil by the 
fancied presence of a scene so enchantingly 
Leaving all further attempts to de- 
scribe the appearance of Damascus, our atten- 


Beyond the regions of Lebanon are still to 
be seen the remains of the Temple of the 
Sun, known by the dwellers in that region 
only by the Pheenician name of Baalbec, or 


from which is derived Bel and Belus, all sig- 
After the Pheenicians ceas- 
ed to dwell in the land, end the Greeks tock 
possession, this name was changed to Hellio- 
polis, which in the Greek language has the 


This temple unlike the immense piles of 
Egyptian architecture, exhibits the skill and 
grace of the Corinthian, together with its 


it is dilapidated, yet still enough remains to 


its breadth five hundred feet, and it was ca- 
pable of holding sixty thousand worshippers in 


the stones now lying together along the side 
of the building, which may serve to convey to 
the mind some idea of the massiveness of this 
These single stones which were cut 
from the neighbouring quarries are each 
eighty-eight feet long, sixteen feet high, and 
twelve feet in thickness. Their corners are 
still sharp, although so many years have fled 
by since they were hewn; and the surfaces 
of these monstrous blocks of stone are so 
smooth that they are but placed the one upon 
another, without mortar or cement, and their 
own weight serves to keep them in their 
The roof of the temple was built in 


and to give some idea of the strength of this 
roof, the following fact will be sufficient. 
During the wars of the Crusades, this temple 
was one of the strong holds of the Saracens ; 
and upon the roof they built a fort, the walls 
of which were twenty feet in thickness. And 
within this fort were garrisoned fifteen thou- 
sand soldiers, together with all the utensils 
of war and provision, which, taken all toge- 
ther, must have amounted to a weight seem- 
ingly sufficient tocrush any building of which 
we have any knowlege in our own land. But 
such was the structure of this temple, that its 
roof, resting upon pillars of ten and a half feet 
diameter, was capable of supporting this im- 
The mention of the name of 
Baalbec, in connexion with Palmyra, has 


-lar conditions. But this idea is far from being 


to be seen piled in heaps over an area of 


'Fhese éxpeditions halted at this city to rest 
from the fatigues of the journey, and to gain 
fresh supplies for the future route. 
each traveller as he passed through the city of! ; 


traffic with surrounding regions. 
though no soil yielded rich and luxuriant har- 


Thus while Palmyra may be said neither to 


stone the wealth of every nation to her lap, 
and not a weary and wayworn traveller sought 
refreshing shade under the spreading branches 
of her palms, without leaving something be- 
hind him to help to enrich her coffers. But 
rich and magnificent as became the city of 
Palinyra, her glory is now departed, and the 
channels of communication with other coun- 
tries having been drawn off in other direc- 
tions, her resources have long since been cut 
off, and her magnificent ruins only remain as 
monuments of her former grandeur—her 
buildings bear inscriptions with the names of 
their owners engraved in the solid stone, and 
her tombs surpass in splendour, even the 
monuments of Rome itself. 

Thus is Palmyra another instance which 
displays the fact, of a city being built upon a 
foundation of apparently the most barren and 
unpropitious character, and depending entire- 
ly for support upon collateral circumstances. 
Thus it was with Tyre and Sidon, with Car- 
thage and Alexandria, and with the solitary 
Isle of Ormus in the Persian Gulph, which 
once, as the key to the Persian empire, was 
made the depository of wealth, sufficient to 
give it, in the eyesof Milton, title to be clas- 
sified with India itself. 

THE SOUNDING MOUNTAIN. 


The following is an extract from a letter 
fiom Lieut. Welsted, dated Mount Sinai, Sep- 
tember 26th, 1836, and published in the jour- 
nal of the Asiatic Society, Bengal—* You 
once expressed a wish to know something of 
the Djibbel Narcono, or sounding mountain, 
concerning which there has been so much 
doubt and discussion in Europe. I visited 
it on my way here—it is situated on the sea 
shore about eight miles from Tor. A solid 
slope of the finest drift sand extends on the 
sea face from the base to the summit (about 
six hundred feet) at an angle of about 40 de- 
grees with the horizon. This is encircled or 
rather semicircled, if the term is allowable, 
by a ridge of sandstone rocks rising up in a 
pointed pinnacle, and presenting little surface 
adapted for forming an echo. It is remarka- 
| ble that there are several other slopes similar 
to this, but the sounding or rumbling, as it has 
_| been called, is confined to this alone. We 
}| dismounted from our camels, and remained 
at the base while a Bedouin scrambled up. 
We did not hear the sound until he had at- 
¢|tained a considerable height. The sound 
then began rolling down, and it commenced a 
strain resembling the first faint notes of an 
Eolian harp, or the fingers wetted and drawn 
over glass—increasing in loudness as the sand 
reaclied the base, when it was almost equal to 
thunder. It caused the rock on which we 
were seated to vibrate, and our frightened 
camels (animals you know not easily alarm- 
ed) to start off. I was perfectly astounded, 
as was Captain M and the rest of the 
party. I had visited it before in the winter 
month, but the sound was then so faint as to 
be barely evident. But now the scorching 
heat of the sun had dried the sand, and per- 
mitted it to roll down in large qnantities. I 
cannot uow form the most remote conjecture 
as to the cause of it. We must not I find 
now refer it to the sand falling into a hollow ; 
that might produce a sound, but could never 
cause the prolonged vibrations, as it were, of 
some huge harp string. J shall not venture 
on any speculation, but, having carefully noted 
the facts, I shall lay them, on my arrival in 
England, before some wiscr head than my 
own, and see if he can make any thing out of 
them.” 


INDIAN STATISTICS. 


We learn from official documents that the 
Indians now east of the Mississippi number 
49,365. Of these the following are under 
treaty sti ulations to remove west of the Mis- 
sissippi :-—The Winnebagoes, 4500; Ottawas 
of Ohio, 100; Pottawatamies of Indiana, 
2950 ; Chippewas, Ottawas, and Pottawata- 
mies, 1500; Cherokees, 14.000; Creeks, 
1000 ; Chickasaws, 1000 ; Seminoles, 5000; 
Apalachicolas, 400 ; Ottawas and Chippewas 
in the peninsula of Michigan, 6500—total 
36,950. Those not under treaty stipulations 
to remove amount to 12,415, as follows :— 
New Yerk Indians, 4176; Wyandots, 575 ; 


was and Chippewas of the Lakes, 2564. 

The number of Indians who have emigra- 
ted from the east to the west of the Missis- 
sippi is 51,327, viz:—Chickasaws, 549; 
Chippewas, Ottawas, and Pottawatamies, 
2191; Choctaws, 15,000; Quapaws, 476; 
Creeks, 476 ; Seminoles, 407 ; Apalachicolas, 
265; Cherokees, 7911; Kickapoos, 588 ; 


374; Weas, 222; Piankeshaws, 162; Peo- 
rias and Kaskaskias, 132; Pottawatamies of 
Indiana, 53; Senecas, 251; Senecas and 
Shawness, 211. 

The number of the indigenous tribes with- 
in Striking distance of the western frontier is 
231,806, to wit:—Sioux, 21,600; Iowas, 
1500; Sacs, 4800; Foxes, 


Omahas, 1600 ; Ottoes and Missourias, 1000; 
Pawnees, 12,500; Camanches, 19,200; Kio- 
ways, 1800 ; Mandans, 3200 ; Quapaws, 450; 
Minatarees, 2000; Pagans, 30,000; Assine- 
boins, 15,000; Appaches, 20,280; Crees, 
3000; Arrepahas, 3000; Gros Ventres, 16,- 
800 ; Eutaws, 19,200; Crows, 7,200; Cad- 
does, 2000; Poncas, 900 ; Arickarees, 2750; 
Cheyeunes, 3200; Blackfeet, 30,000. 


The whole number of the Indians above 
enumerated is 332,498. Assuming that every 


corded that King Solomon founded Tadmor| fifth one may be ‘considered a warrior, the | ® 


number of their fighting men is 66,469. 


Permutations of the Alphabet.—The twenty- 
four letters of the Alphabet may be transposed 


even supposing that each wrote 40 pages 


ferent transpositions of the letters. 


Pa. 


daily, each of which pages contained 40 dif.- , 


INDIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


dynasties. 


pressing the native language. 


also numerous. 


nent.— Standard. 


and, I doubt not, real conversion.” 


nomination in this country. 


periodical publications. 


‘The Museum of the East India Company, 
us! jin Leadenhall street, received on Saturday, a 
arge addition of very valuable antiquities, 


t of the Hinalaya mountains, belonging to 
extending from three 
centuries before Christ to about twelve centu- 
They form part Of | the Love Token for Children, by Mrs. Sedgwick : 

. Masson, formerly | Flower Faded, a Memoir of Clementine Cuvier, daugh- 
simplicity, | ing qualities, as they were in their beauty,|ed wealth to the nation, neither did she send | q private in the artillery, but who, deserting 
and therefore was. indignant that after his| forth the articles of her own manufacture, as | from that service, settled in the neighbour: 
did Tyre, in exchange for foreign commodi- | hood, where he devoted much of his time to 
ties ; but barely depended upon the profits of | researches into the interesting stores of an- 
trafic carried on with these desert fleets. tiquity which it contains, and who for this, as | Notes on Joshua and Judges; 
} well as various services rendered to the local 
surrounding hills on every side, and to give | create or produce, she attracted like the load- government, not only received his discharge, 

but also a local appointment as resident, of 
which he has availed himself in continuing | For sale by 
those inquiries, many of his specimens hav- 
ing been added to this collection about six 
months since. ‘The principal part of the coins, 
which are of copper, bronze, silver, and gold, 
are in a remarkably fine state of preservation, 
and many have been previously unknown and 
undescribed. Amongst the latter are copper 
coins of Agathocles, Pantaleon, Philoxenes, 
Lycias, Diomedes, Venones, Hermeos, Euna- 
pherres, etc., princes of the Greek Bactrion, 
Syrio-Bactrian, Hindo-Scythian, and Parthian 
The silver coins of Menander are 
also very numerous, being more than one 
hundred in number, of various devices, as 
animals, mounted figures, etc. The coins, up 
to the time of Azes, contain two inscriptions, 
the one in the Greek, and the other in an un- 
known, but probably the vernacular language ; 
after which, from the time of Kanerkes, the 
letters are evidently Greek characters, ex- 
Amongst the 
most rare specimens are silver coins of Alex- 
ander the Great, Menander, Euchratides, a 
circular one of Apollodotus, which is unique, 
all the others found of this monarch being 
square ; as well as of Antermachus, Kermeas, 
and Kadphyses, of whom the gold coins are 
The impression on most is 
bold, and so perfect as if but recently turned 
out of the Mint; but many, particularly the 
copper coins, are mere pieces rudely sepa- 
rated from the bars of the metal, bearing arbi- 
trary stamps. Many of them have been taken 
from the topes or sepulchral monuments of the 
Budhists, where, along with jewelery and 
other relics, they were deposited in cham- 
bers made expressly for containing them. 
The specimens form no inconsiderable ob- 
jects of interest in the already valuable Ori- 
ental collection contained in the Museum of 
the East India House, and under the able 
superintendence of Professor Wilson, will be 
found materially available in adding to ow 
knowledge of the historical antiquity of a 
highly interesting part of the Indian Conti- 


Ruinous consequences of Laziness.—Dr. 
Dwight says, ** Among all those, who, within 
my knowledge, have appeared to become sin- 
|;cerely penitent and reformed, I recollect only 
a single lazy man: and this man became in- 
dustrious from the moment of his apparent, 


Baptists.—The Baptists are believed to be 
at present the most numerous religious de- 
They are esti- 
mated at nearly 4 millions: they have over 
7000 churches, 4900 ministers, and about half 
a million of communicants. They are making 
vigorous efforts to promote education; and 
they have under their influence 6 or 7 theo- 
logical seminaries, 7 or 8 colleges, and vari- 
ous other literary institutions, and about 30 


‘OMAN AS SHE SHOULD BE.—Just pub. 

lished by Henry Perkins, No. 134 Cheanut_ 
street, Philadelphia, Woman as She Should Be; by 
Rev. Hubbard Winslow. Also, Woman in her Social 
and Domestic Character, by Mrs. John Sanford. 


PUBLICATIONS—tThe Christian Profes- 
a sor, addressed in a series of Counsels and Cau- 
tions to the members of Christian Churches, by John 
Angell James; a New Tribute to the Memory of 
James Brainerd Taylor; the Christian Father at 
Home, by W. C. Browalee, D. D.; Constance Latimer, 
or the Blind Girl, with other tales, by Mrs. mpg be 


ter of Baron Cuvier, by John Angell James; Hueb- 
ner’s Bible Nurratives, 2 vols.; Spiritual Honey from 
Natural Hives, by Samuel Purchas, A. M.; Recollec- 
tions of a Southern Matron, by Mrs. C. Gilman; Prize 
Essay on Religious Dissensions, by P. Church ; Bush’s 
iseman’s Lectures ; 
Zebulon, by the author of Mammon; Schmucker on 
the Reformation; New Order of Missionaries; Em. 
bassy to Siam, &c. Also just received a fresh supply 
of Incidents of ‘T'ravel in Egypt, Arabia, &c. 2 vols, 
J. WHETHAM. 
No. 22 South Fourth street, Philadelphia. 


V LUABLE WORKS,—Recently published by 
Ropert Carter, No. 112 Canal street, New 
York. The Christian Father at Home: or a Manual 
of Parental Instruction. In two Parts—l. On the 
Necessity of Salvation. 2. On the Way of Salvation; 
by W. C.- Brownlee, D. D. Our Protestant Forefa- 
ther, by W.S. Gilly, D. D. Discourses on the Mille- 
nium, by Rev. M. rT. Adam. Modern Society, or the 
March of Intellect, the conclusion of Modern Accom- 
plishinents, by Miss C. Sinclair. Also Modern Ac- 
complishments. Letters on the Origin and Progress 
of the New Haven Theology, by a New England 
Minister. 

R.C. has likewise always on hand a large assort- 
ment of Standard Theological], Miscellancous, Juvenile, 
Sunday School and School Books, among which are 
Memoir of Mrs. Lowrie; Booth’s Reign of Grace; 
Guthrie’s Trial of a Saving Interest in Christ; Chal- 
mer’s Works, 3 vols. 12mo, and 1 vol. 8vo. Key to 
the Assembly’s Catechism ; Christian Contemplated, by 
Wm. Jay. Owen on Redemption, &c. &c. | 
The Presbyterian Tract Society have their Deposi- 
tory, for the city of New York, at No. 112 Canal 
street; orders for their publications will be promptl 


attended to b 
ROBERT CARTER. 


dec 30 | 
THE EDUCATOR. 
Oer Erzieher. 


EE DER these titles respectively, the subscribers pro- 
pose to publish, in alternate weeks, two papers, 
one in English, the other in German, to be devoted to 
education in the modern liberal sense of that term ; viz. 
in that sense in which we practice the business of edu- 
cation in this institution. To Educate is to draw out 
into actual and profitable use all the powers of the 
man; physical, intellectual, and moral: and by their 
development to increase, extend, and pertect them. 
We hold that every power and faculty of body and 
of mind, was bestowed upon man for use; and not for 
inactivity or abuse; and that there is no successful 
method of enlarging and strengthening them, but b 
their legitimate oercise. Every person knows that if 
a child’s arm be long bound up, and remain at rest, it 
becomes enfeebled; but if it be kept in vigorous exer- 
cise it acquires strength. Sothe mind. Let its facul- 
ties be exerciscd—cultivate the nemory, the judgment, 
and they acquire strength by their own activity. So 
the heart. Let the benevolent affections flow forth in 
kindly actions; let conscience be enlightened and ac- 
tive in prompting to duty; their power is promoted. 
Let them be unemployed; or let the vicious affections 
be indulged, these increase and those are enfeebled. 
_ Now this process of drawing out and training the 
powers of body, mind, and heart to habits of syste- 
matic, upright, and profitable action can be carried on 
only by the application of suitable instruments. Ac- 
cordingly we have on Mount Lafayette, Gardening, 
Farming, and Mechanical labours, for the body ; we 
have Languages, Ancicnt and Modern, History, Ge- 
ography, Mathematics, &c. for the mind; and all ac- 
companied with moral training for the heart. 

Such is our idea of education, and to such education 
the proposed periodicals are to be devoted; but mainly 
to the interests of Common Schools. We hope to make 
our papers interesting and profitable, by original es- 
says, and by free extracts from other periodicals on 
Education and Agriculture. There are from fifteen to 
twenty education journals published in Germany, the 
best of which, should the public encourage us, we shall 
have, to enrich the pages of our German paper, and to 
translate into English. Soalso, as occasion may offer, 
we expect to translate for our German pages the best 
articles we can find in the English journals, both on 
Education, Agriculture, and Horticulture. 

For these labours, the last two of the subscribers, on 
whom principally they will devolve, feel themselves in 
some degree qualified ; one having been educated in 
Edinburgh, and having been familiar, from infancy, 
with the Scottish Parochial School System ; and havi 
acquired a knowledge of the German and French lan- 


Edited by Dr. Ashbel Green. 


be delivered as soon after as practicable. 


and gratifying to subscribers. 
N. 


fully solicited. 


ITHERSPOON’S WORKS.—Judah Dobson, 
Bookseller, No. 108 Chesnut street, Philadel- 

phia, is publishing by subscription, the whole works of 
the late eminent Dr. John Witherspoon, D. D. LL.D. 
one of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
including several pieces not contained in former edi- 
tions, and a Memoir of his Life and Times, together 
with an accurate likeness, from a painting by Peale. 


Conditions—1. The work will be published in three 
large octavo volumes, on fine paper, and with new 
type, and will be delivered to subscribers at the very 
low rate of five dollars per copy, bound in cloth backs, 
payable on delivery. 2. Any individual becoming re- 
sponsible for five copies, will be entitled to a copy of 
the work gratis. 3. The work will be put to press as 
soon as six hundred subscribers are obtained, and will 


The Rev. Dr. Ashbel Green, of Philadelphia, is now 
employed in preparing the Life of Dr. Witherspoon. 
He is engaged to act as the Editor of the publication, 
to superintend the press, and see that the numerous 
errors of former editions are corrected. He will proba- 
bly, also, supply a few additional notes, and use his 
best endeavours that this edition of Dr. Witherspoon’s 
works shall appear in a style worthy of their author, 


B.—Gentlemen will be waited upon by Mr, 
John H. Black, agent, and subscriptions are respect- 
jan 13—4t 


pies or a less number. 
be, as heretofore, immediately attended to by 


ew—tf 


SALMS AND HYMNS—Approved by the Genera) 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and published 


Miamies, 1100; Menomonies, 4000; Otta- | for their benefit, both large and small size, and in fine 
and plain binding, may constantly be had of the sub- 


scriber, at the lowest prices, either by the thousand co- 
All orders from Booksellers, Churches, and others will 


SOLOMON ALLEN, 
No. 117 Chesnut street 


Lexicon, 3 vols. 8vo. 


2) 


author of “ Philosophy of Benevolence.” 
The above, with a general assortment of En 


NGLISH THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. — Light- 
foot’s Works, 10 vols.; Bingham’s Antiquities, 
Delawares, 826; Shawnees, 1272; Ottawas, | 8 dv.; Edwards’ Works, ] vol. Svo.; Watt’s Sermons, 
1 do. do.; Benett’s History of the Dissenters; War- 
burton’s Works, 12 vols. 8vo.; Bishop Bull’s Works; 
Howe’s Works, 1 vol. 8vo.; Jeremy Taylor’s Works, 
3 vols. do.; Leland’s Works; Campbell on the Gos- 
pels, 2 vols. 8vu.; Campbell on Miracles, 1 vol. do. 
Knox’s History of the Reformation; Parkhurst’s He- 
rew Lexicon; Latimer’s Sermon’s, with a Life and 
Portrait; Burnett’s Exposition of the 39 Articles; 
Pool’s Synopsis, 5 vols. folio; Elesly on the Gospels 
1600 ; Sacs of the | and Acts; Pool’s Annotations, 2 vols. folio; Holden’s 
Missouri, 500 ; Osages, 5120 ; Kanzas, 1606; | Scriptural Testimony ; Clark’s Succession of Sacred 
Literature; Bloomfield’s Critical Digest; Beauties of 
Erskine, with copious Notes; Hug’s Introduction to 
the New Testament, translated from the German; 
Magee on the Atonement; Slade on the Epistles, 2 
vols.; Smith’s Wealth ot Nations; Hemp’s Miscella- 
neous Works; Soame’s History of the Reformation; 
The Pulpit, 27 vols.; Rosenmuller on the New Testa- 
ment; McKnight on the Epistles; Girdleston’s Com. 
mentary on the New Testament, consisting of Short 
Lectures for the daily use of families ; Schleusner’s 
Religious Dissensions: their 
ause and Cure; a Prize Essay, by Pharcillus Church, 


lish 
nd American Theological and Classical Books. yp 
received and for sale at the Thevlogical Book Store of 


| HOOKER & BYINGTON, 
N. W. Corner Chesnut & Fifth streets, Philadelphia. 


eurs,. 


guages, and through them, and by personal observa- 
tion on the ground, having become somewhat familiar 
with the Prussian, Swiss, and French systems of edu- 
cation, which are modifications of the Scottish. The 
other having been brought up in Germany, and been 
familiar with the great and important educational im- 
provements in the father-land of Luther and Melanc- 
thon. But whatsoever be our qualifications,:we have 
given ourselves up to the cause of Education, and, be- 
lieving that the last hope ef the world’s freedom is 
staked on the efficiency and success of tlle Common 
Schools of America, we freely pledge our best exertions 
to render the proposed publications worthy of such a 
cause and the confidence of that public, who are des- 
tined to bear the lights of Science, Christianity, and 
Freedom, in triumph round the Globe. | 
TERMS. 
1, Tur Epvcator shall be printed with good type, 
on good paper of the quarto sizc—about that of a com- 
mon family Bible—each number shall contain eight 
pages ; making in the year a volume of 208 pages, in- 
cluding the title and index. 
2. ‘The price will be One Dollar for each, per year, 
{o be paid upon the issuing of the first number, which 
will take place as soon as the subscription list will jus- 
tify the enterprise. 
the tenth number, $1 25 will be required. 
3. A failure to notify a discontinuance before the 
year or volume, is an engagement for the succeeding 
year. No paper will be discontinued until arrears are 
scttled, except at our discretion. 
4, Any person who shall transmit, frce of cost to us 
five dollars at one time, shall receive six papers in one 
envelope and to one address. 
do. All Communications must be post paid: on all 
letters containing money to the amount of $5 and up 
wards, except as in term 4th, we will pay the postage 
6. Notices and advertisements relative to Education 
only will be inserted, and charged at the rate of three 
cents per line (capitals counting two) for the first in- 
sertion, and one cent for each additional one. 
GEO. JUNKIN, President of Lafayette College. 
ROBERT CUNNINGHAM, 
Pro‘essor of Ancient Languages. 
FREDERICK SCHMIDT, 
Professor of Modern Languages. 
i>" Subscriptions received at the office of ‘The Pres 
byterian. jan 27 


EW DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE.—The 
American Sunday School Union, have just pub- 
lished a Dictionary of the Bible, in 18mo. 648 pages, 
at 75 cents. ‘This work corresponds in principle, cha- 
racter, and views, to the other publications of the so- 
ciety, aud is intended so to connect them together as 
to make, of the whole, a complete Biblical Cyclopedia. 
The work is illustrated by 145 engravings, and is in 
ull respects a complete work. For sale at the Ameri- 
can Sunday. School Union, 146 Chesnut street. 


HILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY—No 
351 Market street, above Ninth. Additional 
Classes. An Evening Class of Ladies and Gentlemen, 
for instruction in the elementary branches of Vocal 
Music, has just been formed, to meet once weekly, and 
for the accommodation of those who cannot attend in 
the evening, an Elementary Day Class will be com- 
menced at the close of the present month. Those who 
may wish to unite should make early application. The 
other day and evening classes, organized last fall, fur- 
nish an opportunity for the practice, either of Church 
Music or new and popular harmonies, to those already 
advanced. [> Piano, taught as usual. 
jan 27—4\* D. P. ALDEN, Director. 


¢\HRISTMAS FRUIT, SPICES, &c—Prime Bunch 
/ Raisins in boxes, half boxes, and quarters; Mala 


LADES BUTTER.—The subscribers have just | ga Grapes, in small kegs, the best offered for sale this 
received a further supply of the above very | season; Figs; 
superior butter from the Glades of Somersett county, | New Sultana Raisins; “Cire 
This lot bas been selected from the most approv- | nilla Cream Candy; French 
dairies in the county, and is not excelled by the | Pecan Nuts, Almonds, &c. 
oshen butter, and for family | scription of fresh fruit, whole and ground spices, suita- 
use, has been highly esteemed in Baltimore for many | ble for the season. For sale by 
BALDWIN & COLTON, 
Tea Dealers and Family-Grocers, No. 244 Market | Temperance Grocer and Tea Dealer, 8. W. 
street, Philadelphia. | Philadelphia. 


; Fine Havana Oranges; 

ry’s” Celebrated Va- 
runes, Citron, Filberts, 
Together with every de- 


Fresh Smyrna 


JAMES R. WEBB. 
Corner 
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Dock and Second streets, 
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